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| work, to have the same recorded in the office where 
| the work might have been deposited. In 1846, a 
clause was inserted in an act of Congress making it 
| the duty of each publisher to deposit a copy of every 
Py | work published, within three months of the date of 
~ | publication, in the libraries of Congress and the 
Smithsonian Institution, but that provision was re- 
HE printing of books has become a leading ele- pealed in 1859. In 1856, dramatic publications of 
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| With the foregoing synopsis of the acts of Congress 
subjects the Federal Constitution was not unmindful on the question of copyright, we may with propriety 


of the race of authors, for it alludes to their interests | glance at the leading decisions which have been 
in express terms, The first law enacted by Congress | made by the courts of the country on the same sub- 


on this subject was approved May 31, 1790, and, in| ject. The fundamental idea of the copyright laws is 


addition to all printed books, comprehended every the encouragement of learning, and not mere industry 
variety of maps and charts. The right to his own | 


unconnected with learning. It is not competent for 
work was first given to the author, and when trans-|a reporter to copyright the written opinions of a 


ferred to another party by sale, the purchaser was en- | court; and neither newspapers nor prices current are 
titled to all the privileges which previously belonged | reached by these laws for the learned. Artists em- 
to the author; the time specified was fourteen years, | ployed by government to engrave maps, originally 
but if at the end of that period the author were still | made by officers of the government, have no priv- 
living, and desired arenewal, it was granted to him. | ileges under the copyright laws; and authors have no 
The conditions on which the copyright was obtained | exclusive property in a published work, except under 
were, that the author should deposit with the clerk | some act of Congress—the property does not exist at 
of the district court in the vicinity of which he lived | common law. A copyright can only be assigned by 
a printed title-page, before publication, and that,)a written instrument; nor is it the subject of seizure 
within six months after said publication, a copy of | and sale in execution, and therefore the sale of a cop- 
the work should be deposited in the Department of | perplate for a map, on an execution against the owner 
State at Washington; and any one infringing upon | of the copyright of the map, does not pass to the pur- 
the rights of the author should be liable to damages | chaser a right to use the copperplate to print such 
according to the merits of the case, On the 29th of| maps. An abridgment, in which there is a substan- 
April, 1802, a second act of Congress was passed, ex-| tial condensation of the materials of the original 
, tending the privilege of copyright to every variety of | work, and which requires intellectual labor and judg- 
prints, whether engraved, produced by acids, or| ment, does not constitute a piracy of copyright; but 
drawn on stone. In February, 1831, another and a| this is not the case with mere compilations. To con- 
more comprehensive law was passed, in which musi-| stitute a piracy of copyright it must be shown that 


cal compositions and wood-cuts were added to the | the original work has been either substantially copied 
list of articles to be copyrighted. The time was also 





extended to twenty-eight years, with the privilege of 


a renewal for fourteen years. The clerk of the court 
issuing the copyright was allowed a fee of fifty cents 
for each paper drawn, and it became incumbent upon 
the author to deposit a copy of his work with the 
district clerk within three months after publication ; 
and it was made the duty of the clerk, once in each 
year, or oftener if convenient, to forward to the 
Department of State a certificd list of all books or 
other works received at his office, together with all 
the articles themselves, deposited with him. It was 
also specified that, at the end of twenty-eight years, 
if the author should be dead, his wife or other heirs 
might profit by an extension, if a new copyright were 
desired ; and it was made incumbent upon the party 
obtaining a renewal to publish a notice of the same 
within two months of the date of said renewal. By 
that law it was also provided that the circuit courts 
should have original cognizance of all suits brought 
for infringement of copyright; that the penalty for 
infringement should be the forfeiture, to the author, 
of every copy issued, and the payment of fifty cents 
for each sheet found in the possession of the infring- 
ing party,and in the case of maps, charts, and prints, 
one dollar for each impression ; and it was-declared 











the copyright. Private letters, and this is a fact that 
deserves particular attention in these latter days, are 
within the statute protecting manuscripts, and the 
writer of a letter is entitled to an injunction to re- 
strain the improper use of such letters by the person 
to whom it is directed. A person who uses his own 
manuscripts for the purpose of instructing others does 
not thereby abandon them to the public. The gov- 
ernment, unquestionably, has a right to publish offi- 
cial letters addressed to it, or to any of its depart- 
ments, by public officers; but no private person has 
such right without the sanction of the government. 
From time immemorial, until recently, there was an 
office inthe State Department recognized as the copy- 
right bureau. By an act of Congress passed in Feb., 
1859, it was provided that all the books, maps, charts, 
and other publications previously deposited in the 
State Department, according to the laws regulating 
copyrights, should be removed to the Department of 
the Interior, which is now charged with all the duties 
connected with them, and these duties were assigned 
by the Secretary of the Interior then in office to the 
Patent Office, as belonging most appropriately to that 
branch of the public service. A suitable room hav- 
ing been prepared for their reception, all the works 


ever copyrighted since the foundation of the govern™ 
ment are supposed to bé here collected, but between 
the volumes published and the limited number now 
on hand in this record office there is an astounding 
discrepancy. Owing chiefly to the variety, and 
oftentimes unsuitable character, of the persons who 
have had charge of the bureau of copyright, hund- 
reds and thousands of volumes have disappeared, 
and their abiding place is not known. Under the 
present Secretary of the Interior and his attentive 
Commissioner of Patents a better state of things, in 
this particular, may be confidently expected. 

If it has taken seventy-five years to enact laws for 
the protection of American authors against their fel- 
low-citizens, how long are we likely to wait before an 
equitable international copyright system will be in- 
augurated and carried through by the American Con- 
gress. The fact that our authors are not permitted 
to contend with those in foreign countries, on equal 
terms, is simply deplorable. When a lot of paper- 
makers havethe power to visit Washington and brow- 
beat the members of Congress, in regard to laws regu- 
lating that commodity, the authors of this country can 
never count upon full justice, or when less than half 
a dozen publishers, who have acquired wealth by re- 
printing foreign books can, as they have done, lead a 
whole Congress by the nose. During the last visit 
'that Washington Irving paid the city of Washing- 
ton it was his fortune to witness the intrigues of cer- 
tain northern publishers against the rights of the 
very men they pretend to assist, and his comments 
upon their dishonorable and unmanly conduct were 
most withering. C. L. 











MY OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


Tis now more than a quarter of a century since I 
was a pupil of the kind old gentleman about 
whom I am writing. And yet it seems scarcely as 
many months. The old man stands before me at 
| this moment in imagination as distinctly as he did in 
| reality so many years ago. The school-room was on 
the uppermost floor of his neat frame house, access to 
which was obtained by a back staircase which had 
been constructed long before I began to trudge up 
and down it daily. Right abreast of the door was 
the platform, occupied by two antiquated arm-chairs, 
a huge mahogany desk, and the schoolmaster. There 
was always a mystery about thisdesk. Whereitcame 


or has been so imitated as to be barely an evasion of | from, how it got in the schoolroom through the nar- 


row doorway, were questions which puzzled the 
brains of even the big boys for solution. But, most 
of all, its contents aroused the greatest wonder. That 
it contained several rulers was a fact of which not a 
few of the boys were painfully conscious; that it held, 
besides, a huge rattan was a sorrowful reality to the 
| mischievous fellow who sat next tome. Yet this was 
|not all. There was a well-authenticated tradition 
ithat in some secret drawer of that wonderful desk 
was concealed a choice lot of valuables, the spolia op- 
tima of the school-teacher. Tops, marbles, whips, 
knives, pencils, picture-books, odd toys— all these 
and very much more we believed to be in the 
possession of our old schoolmaster. Whether the 
belief were correct or not, no one dared venture to 
ascertain. Whatever was put in that desk was as se- 
cure as the contents of the most perfect safe that man 
has since invented. The very air about it was a de- 
fense. No boy, so far as I know, ever ventured 
to gonearer to it than the teacher allowed—still less 
dared to pry into it. 

But the schoolmaster was a greater mystery than 
the school-room. His age no one so much as sur- 
mised. He told us that he had taught school over 
thirty years, so we felt®sure that he must be a very 
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old man—older, even, than his bald head and some- 
what uncertain stepindicated. In the matter of dress 
he was scrupulously neat. All the year round he 
wore a standing collar, black cravat, black dress- 
coat, black vest, and black pantaloons, while his 
boots were always polished to the last degree. 
Gold spectacles rested gracefully upou his nose when 
he did not lay them aside to use an eye-glass. The 
expression of his face was generally pleasant, but at 
times terribly severe. We used to know by intuition 
when he was cross, and then we were very careful 
about our behavior. In truth, we stood in constant 
fear of him, though in our hearts we really loved him. 
He told us tales of his prowess and we credited them, 
forgetting that since he had shown himself so mighty 
he had grown old. Yet this good old man was 
neither feeble nor vigorous. He was, moreover, em- 
phatically a gentleman of the old school. As such 
he lived; as such he died. Punctilious in all matters 
of etiquette, and somewhat of a pedagogue withal, he 
cherished an honorable pride in his calling, and was 
fond of pointing to great men who, when they were 
boys, were instructed in his school. He retained the 
autographs of every one of them, and ofttimes when 
the school was closed he would spend hours in exam- 
ining the old books which contained them. They 
were to him of untold value. And who could blame 
him for cherishing an honest pride as he looked upon 
the signatures of statesmen, editors, judges, preachers, 
lawyers, physicians, merchants, and men of eminence 
in all the walks of life who, in days gone by, had 
been instructed by him? More than once I have no- 
ticed a tear steal down his furrowed cheek as he 
pointed out to me the autograph of one of his pupils 
whom he loved, and who was then numbered with 


And this is the reason why his pupils have never 
erected a monument to his memory. 8. H. E. 








REVIEWS. 


NOTED NAMES OF FICTION* 


OES the reader remember that one of Hawthorne’s 
stories where the Man of Fancy assembles to- 
gether at his cloud-built castle a select party of nota- 
bles, not of flesh and blood, but such as have exist- 
ence in men’s dreams and are dimly seen in the shad- 
owy land of romance? Here came that venerable 
personage whom men call the Oldest Inhabitant—the 
omnipotent nobody of the centuries, such a one as is 
always squaring the circle or discovering perpetual 
motion (and, by-the-by, but the other day we saw a 
new claimant for this honor advertising in a Boston 
journal) ; M. On-dit, whose funny sayings are contin- 
ually recorded in the newspapers; the Clerk of the 
Weather, the Wandering Jew, Davy Jones, the Old 
Harry, the Man of Straw, John Doe (though Haw- 
thorne is a bad reporter in calling him Joel), and 
Richard. Roe, a dinner-guest of Duke Humphrey, 
Mother Carey, anda whole host of other dubious he- 
roes, who can figure nowhere in biographical dic- 
tionaries until some enterprising publisher employs 
the Man in the Moon for an editor. But stay—we 
had altogether forgotten that just such a dictionary 
is before us. 

Mr. Wheeler is certainly in no wise (being of car- 
nal proportions with the rest of us) like the aforesaid 
lunatic, save that he enlightens us in the same way 
by collecting the scattered rays that stream beyond 
our night. Hawthorne, we believe, once had an idea 
of doing something similar, but we have no token be- 





the dead. Ah! the old man knew that his course was 
nearly run, and ere long his place would be with those 
who slept beneath the sod. He used to tell me that | 
there were more of his pupils in heaven than on earth, 
and once he added, “ By-and-by I shall leave those 
that are here—I hope I shall meet those that are 
there.” 

This schoolmaster of mine was not learned. He 
knew no language but his native tongue. Spelling, 
reading, writing, mental arithmetic, English gram- 
mar, geography, and history comprised the list of his 
acquirements. Ancient and modern languages, alge- 
bra and geometry, he knew no more of than the young- | 
est boy in his school. Yet he was no dolt. What he | 
knew he knew thoroughly, and imparted to his pu- 
pils with rare clearness. He had his little jokes, too. | 
To impress upon a class what was meant by inverting | 
a fraction he took a small boy in his arms and held | 
him head downwards for a few seconds. Punctilious | 
in all matters of behavior, he allowed no scholar to | 

| 





| 
enter or leave the schoolroom without bowing to the 
Everything was done by rule, and careless- | 


} 


teacher. | 
ness was accorded the same punishment as disorderly | 
conduct. He insisted that the boys should treat not 
only him but each other as gentlemen. He could be 
stern when he thought it necessary, but it was more | 
natural to him to be gentle. 

A few years since this good old man, worn out | 
with the labors of life, was laid to rest. 
but that he relinquished the worn garment of mortal- 
ity without a single regret, except that with life he 
would have to drop his chosen vocation, He died as 
peacefully as he had lived. His head had been too 
clear to allow of his quarreling, and his heart too big 
to admit of his cherishing unkind feelings towards a 
single human being. His last illness was providen- 
tially short. Just as the sun was setting on a bright 
summer day he faintly articulated the familiar words, 
“ Boys, you may go now,” and then closed his eyes. 


So to the last his thoughts were on his pupils. To} 


them he had devoted the whole of his active life, and 
could he have chosen a place for his death I am sure 
he would have selected the one where the most of his 
boys were congregated. A simple slab of white mar- 
ble, bearing only his name, with the dates of his birth 
and death, marks the spot where he sleeps. He di- 
rected that this should be so, saying, ‘‘ As I have lived 
in simplicity, let me be buried without ostentation ; 
for when the Great Day arrives, and Iam called from 
my grave to confront my God, I prefer to be known by 
the good I strove to do when alive rather than by the 
elegance of the stone that covered me when dead.” 


I doubt not | rR : 
| open question is proof enough that neither one nor 


yond what was, perhaps, the germ of the intent in the 
story we have quoted. Considering the great utility 
of such a work, it would be surprising that the 
thought had never grown to a fact but for the almost 
endless labor thatitrequired. The task has now oppor- 
tunely fallen to a gentleman of scholarly habits, whose 
training in the compilation of each of the two promi- 
nent rival dictionaries of our language has been the 
most fit for such discriminating labors. The public 
has already seen the subject mapped out in the well- 
known and much-commended appendix which Mr. 
W. contributed to the latest enlargement of “* Web- 


tention he has bestowed upon it can comprehend 
as well as he its scope and its practicable limits. We 
ourselves have kept his earlier appendix by us for 
rearly two years, and have used it constantly, not 
without finding it deficient, of course, now and then, 
but, on the whole, surprised at what had been done 
in a new field. We have had the sheets of the pres- 
ent issue by us long enough to test it attentively. 
We find it naturally superior to the other. We 
are also glad to learn that its author has in prepara- 
tion a sort of complemental volume, which shall do 
for obscure fact what this does for fiction; that is, a 
dictionary that shall gather into alphabetical order 
all and every variety of matter for which we search 
the existing encyclopedias and books of a similar 
kind in vain. We have but one suggestion to make 
upon the matter, whigh is (considering, as Mr. 
Wheeler experiences, how extremely difficult it is to 
draw a clear line of demarcation between what is 
“fact” and what is not), that our author blend his 
new scheme with the old, and give us all under one 
alphabet in some future edition of the present work, 
altering its title to suit the circumstances. Such a 
volume would stand beside the “‘ Worcester” and 
“ Webster” of every shelf, and, we conjecture, show a 
greater amount of usage. 

We do not propose to set forth Mr. W.’s classifica- 
tion of subjects as he has mapped it out for his guide 
in the present case; for, in trying to show how this 
and the intended work would be improved by the 
union, we shall, by citations, sufficiently indicate it if 
any of our readers, indeed, have not become familiar 
already with the appendix in “ Webster.” 

There is, for instance, to be room for a class of sub- 
jects in his intended work which shall include the 
titles of all famous books (“ Turkish Spy,” ete.), songs 
(“ Lillibulero,” ‘“* Nancy Dawson,” etc.), collections of 
| essays (“ Spectator,” etc.), poems (“‘ Pleasures of Hope,” 
jete.), and kindred articles, to enable one to learn 
dates, associations, authors, etc., at once. This de- 
partment is necessarily trenched upon in his present 
volume, as, for instance, he must give ‘The Man of 
Feeling” as a pseudonym of its author, Mackenzie, 
and the same article will cover the man and his book. 
Again, the present volume explains such words as 
Hyperion, Iphigenia, Irene, Hero and Leander, Levana, 
Titan, Venus, Laocoon, Apollo, Arthur, and the differ- 
ent Knights of the Round Table, Blue Beard, Punch, 





ster’s Dictionary,” published last year. In reissuing 
it in a separate form it has been his aim to fill in more 
minutely the outline there limned, and somewhat to 
increase its dimensions. He says he has added nearly 
1,700 new articles, besides modifying old ones, and 
given new citationsto the number of more than 1,000, 
all drawn from nearly two hundred different authors. 
An introduction is added to assist in determining pro- 
nunciations, and an index of real appellations ena- 
bles the reader to refer at once to whatever pseudo- 
nyms, etc., cover the true names of persons, places, or 
things in the body of the work. The whole consti- 


|tutes a production entirely unique, and, perhaps, as 


we have said, strangely so. We do not design enter- 


| ing into the mooted question of the greater reliabil- 


| ity of fiction,so called, and history ; but that it is an 


| the other can be wholly and mutually independent. 
| When the Duke of Marlborough said that he went to 
| Shakespeare for his history, he was not so wrong as 
may seem. If Falstaff is not a fact, where shall we 
| find one in the Chronicles? In other words, can we 
| not trust Shakespeare’s genius for truth to nature and 
| the age sooner than some antiquary ? Are not Chau- 
| cer’s pilgrims of Canterbury more alivethan anything 

in Froissart? We must then conclude that the crea- 
|tures of fiction have a reality for us, at least; per- 
haps truer to truth than conventional fact. 

“Tt tutors nature; artificial strife 
Lives in these touches livelier than life.” 

|This was a condition of things that Mr. Wheeler 
recognized, and no one has recognized it toso good a 
purpose before. His volume is tentative, and he hopes 
to elicit criticism and suggestion. No one, of course, 
who has not given the subject something like the at- 





* “ An Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction, including also Familiar Pseudonyms, Surnames 
bestowed on eminent Men, and analogous popular a 
often referred to in Literature and Conversation.” By William A, 
Wheeler. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865, 12mo, xxxiv. and 
410 pp. 





Balder, Highland Mary (why not as well “ Maid of 
Athens ?”), Maid of Bath, Maid of Saragossa, and many 
| others, all of which are the subjects of well-known 
| literary or artistic works, which are better described 
|in the same connection. Indeed, in the present vol- 


jume Mr. W. has done so in some instances, though 
his practice is not uniform; thus he names Richter’s 
| book on education under “ Levana,” but makes no 
record of his most famous work under “ Titan.” This 
last is a very good instance where the title of a mod- 
ern work needs to be explained in connection with 
the name of a mythological personage. He also de- 
scribes the supposititious statue of Memnon under 
that name, and he could do no more in his proposed 
work. Again, there is another class of subjects where 
the name of some appurtenance is always associated 
with a principal, and usually the person is referred to 
with this appendage, It is no easy matter to assign 
these subjects by division to the respective heads of 
Fiction and Fact. The present volume, for instance, 
informs us about the Bed of Procrustes, ete., but gives 
us nothing of the Ring of Polycrates, the Coffin of 
Mahomet, the Ass of Sterne, the Tub of Diogenes, the 
Cloak of Strabo, the Shield of Achilles (another in- 
stance where a famous work of art is accessory), the 
Barge of Cleopatra, the Owl of Minerva (the goddess 
herself is named), Hogarth’s Line of Beauty, etc., etc. 
Again, he leaves out of the present-volume Coriolanus, 
because, though a pseudonym, it’ is the head under 
which he is described in the biographical dictionaries. 
Now the Coriolanus of our literature is fashioned 
more upon Shakespeare than upon Plutarch, and that 
of the stage has, moreover, a touch of Thomson be- 
sides. -It seems to us that these divergences are bet- 
ter grouped in one volume, and in other similar cases. 
There is another class of words that our compiler has 
judged it best to make some use of, a sparing one 
indeed, viz., those of places, situations, natural ob- 
jects, etc., of historical or other interest, which are 
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constantly referred to, and about which information 
is not readily gained from any class of existing books | limit of his professional life. 
of reference. The present issue names several, such 
as Grub Street, Poet’s Corner, Blackhole, etc., etc., but | large class of the familiar names of laws, battles, 
he leaves the bulk of such words, doubtless, for the 


other volume. For ourselves we should certainly pre 


fer to see in the same volume with the above all such | to Missouri Compromise and Wilmot Proviso, we should 


-| list somewhat enlarged. Where he has given place 


for he has mistaken his last London season for the | amounts to two hundred or thereabouts, and the au- 
He did not bid fare-| thors selected from are between, one hundred and 
well to the provincial stage till 1824. In another) thirty and forty. 


They begin with John Skelton 
(born 1463) and end with Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


parties, sects, etc., we should like to have seen his} (born 1836), a period of nearly four hundred years, as 


rich in poetry of all kinds as any similar epoch in the 
literature of any other people; richer, indeed, we are 


analogous appellations as come within the classes in-| also find Monroe Doctrine, Dred Scott Decision, Maine| inclined to think, since some of the names which 


dicated by such names as Bow Bells, Paul’s Walk 


London Stone, Tyburn, Blackfriars, Bedford Coffee\ token that admitted Ill-grounded Peace, we should 


House, Robin Hood Society, Brazen Nose, Golden Horn 
Pere la Chaise, Liberty Tree, Charter Oak, Libby Prison 
Leasowes, Strawberry Hill, Fontainebleau, Sans Souci 
etc., etc. 


his present plan, he had to leave out. 


impressions is very much needed. 


“Spy: A Tale of the Neutral Ground”—and, by the way, 


under the head of its hero, Harvey Birch, would it | past; nor that long popular designation of her tars, 
not have been well to give some account of the char- | H/earts of Oak, which, as far as we know, originated 


acter’s prototype ?—the cockney appellations of Lon- 
don and Birmingham, which we often see in current 
humorists, viz., Lunnun, Brummagem, The aborigi- 
nal designation of the island on which New York is 
built is so often put for the city itself that it deserves 
recognition; and to the various appellations of Boston 
which he gives might be added one more common, 
perhaps, formerly than now, Literary Emporium of the 
New World, which originated, we believe, with the 
elder Kean, being used by him in a speech at the end 
of his first engagement in that city. 

Again, in the names of ships his present purpose 
excludes all but a few, like the Jronsides (we miss a 
citation from Holmes’s poem here), while such as the 
Mayflower, etc., though names of fact, figure quite as 
largely in fiction. So of famous steeds like Bucepha- 
lus, on which side of the line shall we put them ? 
and if Alexander’s redoubtablé@ horse is acknow- 
ledged for the story’s sake, is there no compunction 
in omitting Newton's poor little Diamond, and accept- 
ing Punch’s dog, Toby? Punch, by the way, is 
another instance where a famous publication might 
have been catalogued with the fiction whose name it 
bears. We know that Mr. W. has had to put limits 
to his wishes, but we have noticed a few such in- 
stances where the modern application of the name 
would have been very welcome in the same connec- 
tion, as, for instance, in reading of Tom Thumb, we 
expected some reference, a date or so, to the tiny 
General. An oversight—if it be such—occurs in the 
other direction in regard to Silvanus Urban, which 
designates still the responsible party in the conduct 
of the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” for we expected to 
find some hint in the article of one who originated it, 
and is more usually associated with the appellation, 
namely, Johnson’s friend Caye. 

The department of nicknames and personal appella- 
tions of a similar character falls within the scope of 
Mr. W.’s present volume, according to its secondary 
title; but the number is so vast that he has been 
obliged to exercise discrimination very largely, and 
he professes neither completeness, nor even fullness. 
We have no disposition to doubt his judgment nor 
question the tests which have governed him, since 
perhaps it is the seal of the grave that allows Little 
Giant, and Old Bullion, and excludes the Iron Man, 
Old Fuss and Feathers, and the Black Swan. We did 
rather expect to find Jim Crow ; the jocular continen- 
tal designation of the present day for John Bull, 
Milor ; and the older one, tracing back at least to 
the time of Joan of Arc, Goddam, He might have 
added, under the head of Drawcansir, that Fielding 
took the name, and under it fought some spirited liter- 
ary battles in his day. Speaking of Betty, under the 
head of Young Roscius, Mr. W. must correct, however, 


There are hundreds of words of this class} mention of what must also be a particular designa- 
quite as commonly referred to as those Mr. W. has/ tion in our history of the rebellion, Peninsular Cam- 
mentioned, and yet which, in strict accordance with | paign. 
A work that | gives Whiskey Insurrection, but omits Shay’s Rebellion. 
would include them would be desirable beyond com-| He gives that shibboleth of hasty speech, Jack Robin- 
putation, for even professed scholars are often at a} son, but omits Billy Patterson, whose story, so familiar 
loss with some such references, and, if not entirely | to Bostonians, is becoming widely known, if we may 
the dock, a convenient manual to rectify dates and | judge from a recent allusion to itin an English paper. 
There are one or | He gives Jenkins, Jeames, but omits The Man of Straw. 
two appellatives quite within his present scheme that | Priscian’s Head is safe from his obtrusion. 
Mr. Wheeler may allow us to suggest, viz.: The Court | that an ancient poetess was christened the Lyric Muse, 
of St. James, the Neutral Ground, as a designation of | and passes by that Mrs. Siddons and Dorothy Jordan 
the district on the Hudson, so long between the op-| were talked of, sung of, and painted as thetragic and 
posing royal and continental forces, and which| comic muses a generation or two ago. 
Cooper has recognized in the secondary title of his| find that proud designation of England’s navy as her 


, | Liquor Law, and other kindred topics. By the same 


, | have place for the historical appellation of Navarino, 
,| Untoward Event. With Blue Laws we would have 
, | Blue Book. He gives Peninsular War, but makes no 


He gives The Mountain, but omits Fronde ; 


He recalls 


We do not 


Wooden Walls, now, indeed, becoming a thing of the 


with Garrick in his song of that name. Now and 
then there is a phrase that has become stereotyped in 
our political nomenclature, which we would have 
| fixed in purport, date, and originator, such as Mani- 
| fest Destiny, Higher Law, Striped Pig, Knights of the 
Golden Circle, etc. We think his class of quasi-his- 
torical names, of real but obscure persons or things, 
such as are not easily found in any manual, could be 
somewhat increased to advantage. We can suggest 
but a few—Lady Miller’s Parnassus (so familiar to a 
student of life and letters of England in the latter 
half of the last century); Beppo, the famous King of 
the Beggars at Rome; Hotel de Rambouillet ; »Moll 
Pitcher, Grace Darling, Kentish Moll, Diamond 
Necklace, etc. It might be well to add to the melan- 
choly catalogue of “blacks” Black Year, the year 
1694 being so designated in Scotland because of a 
short crop and attendant famine. 

But it is needless to go on. Our wish is that Mr. 
Wheeler may be suffered to perfect what he has so 
laudably begun. His volume, experiment as it is, is 
one of the best helps that an habitual, or even a 
casual, reader can have. His preface is written 
with caution and exactness. We should hesitate 
to question his judgment of the limits he fixes 
for himself, however much our individual inclina- 
tion might be to enlarge them. We shall wel- 
come his promised companion volume with eager- 
ness, and if, after what may be said against a 
division of the subject, he still holds to the comple- 
mental nature of the two, we accept his award, be- 
cause we believe it would not be determined upon 
hastily. Jao Wi 


THE BOOK OF RUBIES* 

HE title-page of this handsome volume describes 

it as “a collection of the most notable love- 
poems in the English language,” which it is, to a cer- 
tain extent, and something more ; for, however excel- 
lent it may be in the main, it contains the usual 
amount of indifferent verse, and, where we would be 
pretty sure to expect it, among the selections from 
living poets. It is not so easy for a compiler to go 
astray among the ancients, whose best things, in most 
cases, are the only ones which he is likely to know, as 
/ among the men of his own time, with whose complete 
works he can hardly help being acquainted. The 
ancients, again, were either very good or very bad 
writers, while the moderns are frequently neither, oc- 
cupying the middle ground of mediocrity, the level of 
pleasant platitude, 


“Content to dwell in decencies for ever.” 


adorn it are “ beyond all Greek, all Roman fame.” 
The earliest selections are by far the most valuable— 
most of them representing the writers at their best, 
while a few have the merit of never having been quot- 
ed before, imparting a degree of freshness to the vol- 
ume, which we are willing to praise on that account. 
In some instances we should have chosen differently. 
The selections from Shakespeare we should have 
made more copious; also those from Ben Jonson, Ca- 
rew, and Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, whose 
noble exequy on the death of his wife we should cer- 
tainly have given entire. We should also have gone 
over the old dramatists more carefully than the ed- 
itor of “The Book of Rubies” seems to have done, 
and should have culled some of their little lyrics, 
scores of which come crowding into our memories, 
The close of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries are much too liberallydrawn upon, 
such men as Atterbury, Walsh, and Aaron Hill being 
the merest poetasters that ever wasted ink and paper. 


To come to details, however, the apparent trifles 
which determine the character of an editor, and the 
excellence, or worthlessness, of his work. The word 
“ offset” in the second line of the third stanza of Sur- 
rey’s “Give place, you lovers, here before,” should be 
“effect.” The name of John Harrington should be 
Harington, or so, at least, it is spelled by the editor of 
“Nuge Antique,” where the poem selected, “‘ Whence 
comes my love,” is found in all the doubtful glory of 
its ancient spelling, evidently printed from the 
writer’s manuscript. There is no proof that “ The 
Nymph’s Reply” is by Raleigh, as the students of 
our early poetry are aware, and as the present editor 
| should have known. ‘“ Pierceth he,” in the first line 

of the second stanza of Lodge’s delightful poem, 
“‘Rosaland’s Complaint,” should read “ percheth he.” 
The selection headed “ A Description,” on page 38, is 
not, as a note at the bottom of the page would lead 
the reader to infer, an unfinished poem by Shake- 
speare, but an extract from his “ Rape of Lucrece,” 
which Suckling probably stumbled over in “ Eng- 
land’s Parnassus,” where it occurs, and added to, 
never once dreaming that it was a fragment of a 
longer poem. ‘“ The woods,” in the fourth line of the 
first stanza of Merlowe’s “Passionate Shepherd,” 
should read “woods.” Barnefield’s “As it fell 
upon a day” is docked to the extent of thirty lines ; 
“ruthless beasts,” in the twenty-second line, should 
read “ruthless bears.” Ben Jonson’s famous song, 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” contains no less 
than four errors, viz.: ‘‘my soul” for “the soul,” in 
the fifth line of the first stanza, and “ sip” for “sup,” 
in the seventh line; “ would not” for “could not,” 
in the fourth line of the second stanza, and “sent” 
for “ sent’st,” in the sixth line. These are trifles, per- 
haps, but they should be corrected, for they are not 
what rare old Ben wrote. The authorship of the 
song on page 54, given to John Fletcher, is doubtful, 
to say the least; it is not found in the original 
edition of “The Spanish Curate,” which led Colman 
to remove it from the text. We remember to:have 
seen it quoted from some of the musical publications 
| of Fletcher’s time, or a little later, as by H. Harring- 
ton, a writer of whom little or nothing is known. 
The poem of Drummond’s commencing “ Phebu 
arise ” lacks the line, 

“ Kissing sometimes those purple ports of death,” 
which shows us where the editor obtained it—from 
Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury,” in which similar omis- 
sions are not infrequent. The word “verify,” in the 
fourth line of William Browne’s dainty song, “ ShallI 
tell you whom I love?” should be “ versify.” Hey- 
wood’s spirited song, “ Pack clouds away,” wants its 
chorus or refrain, an essential part of its breezy, mu- 
sical rhythm. The text of Montrose’s noble song, “Tl. 





The number of selections in “‘ The Book of Rubies” 
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his statement that he retired from the stage in 1807, 


Poems in the English Language.” New York: Charles Scribner | 
& Co. 1866. | 


never love thee more,” varies considerably from that 
given in the translation of Wishart’s “ Memoirs of 
Montrose” (Edinburgh, 1819), where may be found a 
second part, containing thirteen additional stanzas 
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hich are worth preserving, though one or two are | And whisper thus, but softly in her ears, 
ror ac 7 4 ~ - Hope oft doth hang the head, and trust shed tears. 


manifestly corrupt. The selection from Crashaw, on 
page 94, is not a complete poem, but an extract, being 
merely four stanzas from “‘ The Weeper,” which opens 
his “ Steps tothe Temple.” It was first printed, we 
believe, in its present form, by Mr. Charles Mackay 
in ‘“‘ The Book of English Songs,” where the compiler 
of “ The Book of Rubies” probably found it. The 
second selection from Crashaw, “ Wishes for the Sup- 
posed Mistress” (for “for the” read “to his”), lacks 
twenty-one stanzas, just one-half of the original 
poem! The second line of the third stanza of Suck- 
ling’s “ Tell me not, sweet” is disfigured by such care- 
less copying, or proof-reading, as “shall adore” for 
“should adore,” an alteration by which the whole 
sense of the stanza is changed. And, finally, to con- 
clude the unwelcome task of pointing out errors and 
omissions, Mr. Robert Bulwer Lytton’s well-known 
poem, “ Aux Italiens,” is shortened twenty stanzas, 
end rechristened “ At Paris.” 

The American poets are represented to the extent of 
thirty-eight names—a list so extremely liberal that one 
can hardly help exclaiming at every third or fourth, 
“ What! is Saul among the prophets?” It was well 
enough, perhaps, to quote from our bards, but surely 
not from our versifiers, nor to such an extent from 
either as ten pages from Pinckney, three from 
Leggett, five from Hoffman, nine from Willis, six 
from Esten Cooke, and nine from Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, particularly when Longfellow and Holmes have 
only two pages each, and Lowell only one page! And 
Tennyson, too, the greatest living English poet, has 
but a single page allowed him, which, however, is 
worth almost any ten given to others, burning, as it 
does, with the suppressed fire of “ Ask no more.” 

Among the least known of the early English poets 
in “ The Book of Rubies” is old Joshua Sylvester, the 
translator of ‘“‘ Du Bartas,” of whom we have the fol- 
lowing specimen, which we do not remember to have 
seen before: 





LOVE’S OMNIPRESENCE. 
Were I as base as is the lowly plain, 
And you, my love, as high as heaven above, 
Yet should the thoughts of me, your humble swain, 
Ascend to heaven in honor of my love. 
Were I as high as heaven above the plain, 
And you, my love, as humble and as low 
As are the deepest bottoms of the main, 
Wheresoe’er you were with you my love should go. 


Were you the earth, dear love, and I the skies, 
My love should shine on you like to the sun, 
And look upon you with ten thousand eyes, 

* ‘Till heaven waxed blind and till the world were done. 
Wheresoe’er I am, below or else above you, 
Wheresoe’er you are my heart shall truly love you. 

The twelfth line of that quartorzain, for sonnet it is 
not, recalls a couplet of Coleridge’s, written in his 
early youth : 
“Or soar aloft to be the spangled skies, 
And gaze upon her with a thousand eyes.” 
From William Strode, for whom a writer in an early 
volume of “ Notes and Queries” claims the authorship 
of the famous song in praise of melancholy, in “ The 
Nice Valour” of Fletcher, “Hence all you vain de- 
lights,” we have the following little madrigal, which, 


we fancy, will be as new to most of our readers as it 


is to us: 
- MY LOVE AND I. 
My love and I for kisses played ; 
She would keep stakes, I was content ; 
But when I won she would be paid. 
This made me ask her what she meant. 
“Nay, since I see,” quoth she, “ you wrangle in vain, 
Take your own kisses, give me mine again.” 


The madrigal-literature of England is indifferently 
represented by such a trifle as that, pretty as it cer- 
Here, for instance, is a specimen in the 
shape of a serenade, which some of the German crit- 
ics believe to be Shakespeare’s, and with as much rea- 
son as some other things which have been attributed 
to him. Originally printed, in 1600, in Dowland’s 
“ First Booke of Songes or Ayres,” and transferred 
thence into “ England’s Helicon,” of the same date 
(in both publications without any author’s name), it 
exists in manuscript in an old English commonplace 
book in the City Library of Hamburg, where it is 


tainly is. 


subscribed “ W. 8. :” 
TO CYNTHIA. 


My thoughts are winged with hopes, my hopes with love, 


Mount, love, unto the moon, in cleerest night, 
And say, as she doth in the heavens moove, 


And you, my thoughts, that some mistrust do carry, 
Say, though you alter, yet you do not vary, «“ 


Distrust doth enter harts but not infect, 
And love is sweetest seas’ned with suspect. 


If she for this with cloudes do maske her eies, 


If for mistrust my mistresse do you blame, 


As she doth change, and yet remain the same. 


And make the heavens darke with her disdaine, 
With windie sighs disperse them in the skies, 

Or with thy tears dissolve them into raine. 
Thoughts, hopes, and love return to me no more, 
Till Cynthia shine as she hath done before. 


As the editor of the “Book of Rubies” seems not 
disinclined to revise his work, the poem just quoted 
is at his service for a future edition. 

We close with a little song by Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
who is never so much himself as when writing 
poetry : 
SONG. 
The violet loves a sunny bank, 
The cowslip loves the lea, 


The scarlet creeper loves the elm, 
But I love—thee ! 


The sunshine kisses mount and vale, 
The stars they kiss the sea, 

The West winds kiss the clover blooms, 
But I kiss—thee ! 


The oriole weds her mottled mate, 
The lily’s the bride o’ th’ bee, 

Heaven’s marriage-ring is round the earth— 
Shall I wed thee? 
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“Translations from Horace.” By George Howland. Chi- 
cago, 1865. 
The name of Mr. Howland is widely known among 
graduates of Amherst College. His long residence at 
that seat of learning, as student and instructor, en- 
deared him to a large number of young men, and 
gave him a reputation that will not soon be lost for 
ripe and genial scholarship and classical culture. In 
his present position at the head of the Chicago High 
School, he has become favorably known throughout | 
the Northwest as one of the leading men among 
those who are devoting themselves to the educational 
interests of that section of the country. By constant 
attention to the duties of his position he has gained 
for the school over which he presides a reputation for 
thorough scholarly training and kindly discipline 
far above that possessed by most western colleges. 
The translations before us are the recreations of a 
student—the work of leisure hours—rather than the 
persistent labor of a man of letters. They are not 
published, but are printed in a small edition and un- 
pretending form for private circulation. We regret 
that they are not given to the public, as many of 
them surpass, in several points of excellence, any of 
the versions that have preceded. For the same rea- 
son we wish that Mr. Howland had given us a com- 
plete translation of all the odes instead of the com- 
paratively small number contained in this book. We 
understand that he has translated nearly, if not quite 
all of the odes, and we trust that he may be induced 
not only to print, but to publish, the complete work 
at no distant day. The best complete English ver- 
sion of Horace which we have is Martin’s, printed i 
Ticknor’s blue and gold series. But Martin’s ver- 
sions, while they possess, sometimes, decided lyrical 
excellence, are yet lacking often in that conscientious 
rendering of the thoughts and forms of expression of 
the original which characterizes Mr. Howland’s work. 
It is true, the readers of any classical translations are 
not numerous among Americans—more’s the pity !— 
but we think there are large numbers who would be 
glad to see an American version of the old Latin 
lyrics. 
Those who have attempted to make translations 
from the classics, preserving both the measure and 
the meaning of the original, and yet fettered by the 
requirements of modern rhyme, will be able to appre- 
ciate the excellence of the following stanzas from Mr. 
Howland’s version of the sixteenth ode of the second 
book : 
“ Rest, prays the sailor, tempests overtaking, 


On the Aigean through the thick clouds breaking, 
Never a moonbeam nor a star awaking, 


Rest, prayeth Thrace, in warfare bold and daring, 

Rest, too, the Mede, the graceful quiver bearing, 

Rest not obtained for gold, howe’er unsparing, 
Jewels nor purple. 

* * * * * * * 

Care up the brass-prowed galleys ever creepeth, 

Close to the troops of cavalry it keepeth, 

Swifter than stags, or tempest when it sweepeth, 

Driven by the east wind.” 


Perhaps with still greater success is given the Sec- 


ond Ode, First Book. The Horatian measure is pre- 
served and English rhymes are added, and yet the 
version is closely literal : 


“ Already enough snow and hail on the land 


The Father has sent, and with red right hand 
The consecrate fanes laying low in the sand 
Frightened the city. 


“He frightened the nations, who feared such a change 


As Pyrrha bewailed, who saw prodigies strange 
When ocean her monsters permitted to range 
Over the mountains. 


* * * * * * * 


“To whom shall the Father the task now assign, 


To cancel our guilt? O we pray be it thine, 
Who vail’st with a cloud thy bright shoulders divine, 
Augur Apollo !” 


Where Mr. Howland adopts modern forms of verse 


his versification is easier, and consequently more 


pleasing to modern ears, while he yet follows closely 
the original. From Ode Eighteen, Book I., we take 
the following : 
“ Plant naught before the sacred vine, 

Dear Varus, in those fields of thine 

Around mild Tibur lying near, 

Whose walls Catillus caused to rear. 


“ To those who cheering wine discard 
The deity makes all things hard, 
And otherwise no means prepares 
To put to flight our gnawing cares. 


“ Who after wine e’er of the pains 
Of war or poverty complains? 
Who does not Bacchus rather sing 
The joys which you and Venus bring ?” 
The following, from the Twenty-third of the same 
book, seems to us a particularly happy rendering : 
“God can make the high towers crumble, 
Crush the high, exalt the humble ; 
Fortune on swift pinions seizes, 
Or confers the crown, as pleases.” 
Nor is this version void of that excellence which trans- 
fers the lighter thoughts of theold poet into the more 
trifling of our present idioms, as, for instance, Ode 
Twenty-six, IT., begins in this way : 
“T lately lived a ladies’ man, 
And my career with honor ran ; 
But now, released from woman's thrall, 
I hang my harp upon the wall.” 
A comparison of these translations with those of 
Martin shows almost constantly the advantage of Mr. 
Howland’s version. We have not Martin at hand, 
though we have compared the two versions with 
some care. In lieu of any comparison here between 
Martin and Mr. Howland we will give two transla- 
tions of the Fifth Ode, Book L., one from the works of 
Milton and the other from Mr, Howland’s book, and 
it is no small compliment to Mr. Howland that his 
work will bear printing on the same page with that 
of England’s greatest poet : 


ODE V. I. 


“What graceful youth, with roses crowned, 
And sweet with perfumes rare, 
His suit prefers? For whom has bound 
Thy braids of golden hair, 


“With simple neatness clad? Ah me! 
How often changing skies, 
And gathering storms he’ll weeping see, 
With wonder and surprise, 


“Who now enjoys the golden year, 
Nor fitful breezes knows, 
But ever free and ever dear 
Expects thee! Woe to those 


“On whom thy sweetest smiles are cast ; 
This votive offering given, 
Plainly declares for me at last 
The danger’s o’er, thank Heaven.” 


ODE V. I. 


“What slender youth, bedewed with liquid odors, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? For whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 


“Plain in thy neatness? O how oft shall he 
On faith and changed Gods complain, and seas 
Rough with black winds and storms 











In earth so wanes and waxes my delight. 


Lighting his pathway. 


Unwonted shall admire! 
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“ Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hapless they 


“To whom thou untried seem’st fair. Me, in my vowed 
Picture, the sacred wall declares to have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern God of sea.” 


A work brought out as this is, only privately, does 
not invite that freedom of criticism which is warrant- 
ed when we speak of books offered to the public. 
And yet as we see so much to commend in these 
translations we feel at liberty to qualify our praise by 
the remark that the style seems sometimes more 
obscure than necessity requires, and that Mr. How- 
land seems to forget in many cases the freedom of 
English verse as distinguished from that constructed 
according to the rules of classical poetry. In striving 
after exact regularity in the accents he sometimes 
uses forms of expression which are more injurious to 
his style than an irregularity in accent would be to 
the rhythm. For instance, the line at the bottom of 
page 19 would be much improved if “clearer” were 
substituted for “more clear,” which is evidently used 
to preserve the accent in its regular place. 

On the whole, however, we regard the book as a 
successful one, and only can repeat our hope that Mr. 
Howland may complete the translation of Horace and 
give it to the public. 


Erring yet Noble: A Tale of and for Women. John 

Bradburn. Pp. 569. 

This is a vile, an infamous book. The English 
language, copious as it is in phrases of indignation 
and denunciation, fails us pitiably in attempting to 
characterize it as it deserves. Professing to belong 
to the same class of novels as “ Out of the Depths,” 
the heroine of which is an outcast who honestly 
strives to atone for her sin and live a pure life, this 
“ Erring yet Noble” is simply a series of illustrations 
of the violation of the Seventh Commandment, strung 
together by some moral leper either as an outlet for 
the fecund filth of his or her own imagination, or to 
degrade and befoul the pure and innocent by its sala- 
cious suggestiveness. 

We have no patience with prudery in life or litera- 
ture. There is a healthy sense of the relation of the 
sexes common to all human beings ; but this is a very 
different thing from the diseased amativeness, the mor- 
bid and debased sexuality, which calls such books as 
this “ Erring yet Noble” into existence. When publica- 
tions such as these are tolerated or very generally read 
then chaos will have come, for it will show that our 
civilization has become rotten. 

We do not propose to waste words upon this book. 
It is not a work to criticize, but to condemn and de- 
nounce, Booksellers who have innocently taken cop- 
ies for sale must return them at once, and be more 
careful in future about the wares they put into the 
hands of innocent young people. There is nothing 
lost by not reading it, for it has neither wit, imagina- 
tion, nor delineation of character to recommend it ; in- 
deed, it is notable for nothing but its feverish pruri- 
ency and blasphemous lugging in of the Bible and 
the name of God to float and make tolerable its in- 
conceivable filth. 

The conductors of the Commercial Advertiser owe an 
apology to their readers for the outrage committed 
upon them by admitting into their columns a lying 
puff on this book. We were amazed when we read it, 
but, after all, this is only another instance of the utter 
worthlessness of the critical department of our leading 
daily journals. 

We do not know the person or the sex of the author 
of “ Erring yet Noble,” yet we never shall recall that 
work without a passing regret that the old-fashioned 
punishment of whipping at the tail of a cart through 
the public streets is now obsolete. 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 

If the dictum of the poet, that beauty when unadorned 
is adorned the most, can be transferred from woman to 
books, the little volume of “Melodies and Madrigals,” 
edited by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, and published by Messrs. 
Bunce & Huntington, is the most beautiful of the season. 
Adorned, in the usual sense of the word, it is not ; never. 


theless it is beautiful, if only for its utter simplicity. It 
is a small quarto, printed in italic letter, with the excep- 
tion of the Preface, Table of Contents, and Indexes, 
which are in Roman—a style of typography new here— 
and rendered doubly attractive in this instance by the 
red border around each page. The effect of the whole, to 
our taste, is as striking as it is unique. The title of the 
volume indicates, to the readers of old poetry at least, 
the kind of poem they may look to find, viz.: the shorter 
effusions of the English poets ; not so much their smaller 
pieces as their lyrical ones, their “swallow flights of 
song,” as Tennyson happily phrases it. The number of 
poets quoted from is one hundred and twenty, and the 
number of specimens given two hundred and thirty, a 
liberal allowance, which not only enables Mr. Stoddard 
to do justice to the well-known names, but to show some- 
thing like justice—in some few instances, perhaps, com- 
passion—to obscure and forgotten singers. He opens 
with Sir Thomas Wyatt and closes with Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, between whom extends a period of about three 
hundred and twenty years, embracing nearly all that is 
valuable in English literature, except the old ballads 
and the poetry of Chaucer. The different schools of 
verse which have flourished during that time—the 
amatory, the dramatic, the courtly, the epical, the satiri- 
cal, the ethical, the descriptive, the romantic, the passion- 
ate, the sensuous and picturesque, may pass in review 
before the memory of the reader as he runs his eye over 
the long roll-call of names in the Index, but he will not 
think of either while reading the volume, so little effect 
have they had upon the lyrical-element of which alone it 
is made up. The language of man may change, some 
one has said, but the song of the bird is the same for ever. 
The songs of Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, and Fletcher 
are as modern as the best of those of to-day, and how 
immeasurably superior no one who has read them need 
be told. 

The ground over which Mr. Stoddard has gone has been 
traversed a great many times before ; so many, indeed, 
and so thoroughly that we could hardly have expected 
him to gather anything fresh therein. We find, however, 
quite a number of pieces not in the popular collections, as 
those of Percy and Ellis, from which the compilers of vol- 
umes like this draw their chief stores. He has gone to these 
collections, we imagine, for a portion of his materials, or 
possibly to the works of the poets represented therein ; 
but he has done more, in that he has drawn from sev- 
eral poets neglected therein, mostly among the earlier dra- 
matists, as Nash, Dekker, Webster, Digges, Markham 
and Sampson, Goffe, Rowley, Killigrew, Cox, Baron, and 
Hookes. Nor has he passed over those rich store-houses 
of our old lyrics, the musical publications of Byrd, Wil- 
bye, Weelkes, Farmer, Morley, Dowland, Campion, Bate- 
son, Pilkington, and Ward. Altogether he has given us 
between forty and fifty pieces which may be considered 
new to the general reader, some of which are among the 
very best in his volume. Take these stanzas from a song 
by Thomas Nash, extracted, we believe, from his play, 
“ Summer’s Last Will and Testament :” 

* Rich men, trust not in wealth; 
Gold cannot buy you health; 
Physic himself must fade ; 

All things to end are made; 
The plague full swift goes by; 
Tam sick, I must die. 

Lord, have mercy on us! 


** Beauty is but a flower, 
Which wrinkles will devour; 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair ; 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye; 
I am sick, I must die. 
Lord, have mercy on us! 


“* Strength stoops unto the grave; 
Worms feed on Hector brave. 
Swords may not fight with fate ; * 
Earth still holds ope her gate. 
Come, come, the hells do cry; 
I am sick, I must die. 
Lord, have mercy on us !” 


One of the least lyrical of the dramatists was Massin- 
ger ; yet, so poetical was the time in which he lived, and 
the art which he practiced, that he could not fail when 
he attempted a song, as witness this : 


“Why art thou slow, thon rest of trouble, Death, 
To stop a wretch’s breath 
That calls on thee, and offers her sad heart 
A prey unto thy dart ? 
Iam not young nor fair; be, therefore, bold ; 
Sorrow hath made me old, 
Deformed, and wrinkled ; all that I can crave 
Is quiet in my grave. 

Such as live happy, hold long life a jewel; 
But to me thou art cruel, 

If thou end not my tedious misery, 
And I soon cease to be. 





Strike, and strike home, then; pity unto me, 
Tn one short hour’s delay, is tyranny.” 


There is something very touching in this little dirge of 
Shirley’s, which we do not remember to have seen in 
print before : 

“THE PASSING BELL. 

‘Hark! how chimes the passing-bell, 

There’s no music to a knell; 
All the other sounds we hear 
Flatter and but cheat our ear. 
This doth put us still in mind 
That our flesh must be resigned, 
And a general silence made, 
The world be muffled in a shade. 
He that on his pillow lies, 
Tear-embalmed before he dies, 
Carries, like a sheep, his life 
To meet the sacrificer’s knife, 
And for Eternity is prest, 
Sad bell-weather to the rest.” 


Here is a song by Samuel Rowley, of whom we know 
nothing ; the concluding lines suggest some of the ca- 
dences of Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast :” 


“SONG. 
**O Sorrow, Sorrow, say where dost thou dwell? 
In the lowest room of hell. 
Art thou born of human race? 
No, no, I have.a fierier face! 
Art thou in city, town, or court ? 
I to every place resort. 
O, why into the world is Sorrow sent? 
Men afflicted best repent. 
What dost thou feed on? 
Broken sleep. 
What takest thou pleasure in? 
To weep; 
To sigh, to sob, to pine, to groan, 
To wring my hands, to sit alone. 
O when, O when shall sorrow quiet have? 
Never, never, never, never, 
Never till she finds a grave.” 


The tragedy of “Sicily and Naples,” the author of 
which is not known, contains the following solemn dirge, 
which is worthy to be read after the more famous one of 
Webster, “Call for the robin-red-breast and the wren,” 
which Charles Lamb so delighted in: 


“DIRGE. 
[1640.] 
‘* Noblest bodies are but gilded clay. 
Put away 
But the precious shining rind, ° 
The inmost rottenness remains behind. 
Kings, on earth though gods they be, 
Yet in death are vile as we. 
He, a thousand kings before, 
Now is vassal unto more. 
Vermin now insulting lie, 
And dig for diamonds in each eye; 
Whilst the scepter-bearing hand 
Cannot their inroads withstand. 
Here doth one in odors wade, 
By the regal unction made; 
While another dares to gnaw 
On that tongue his people’s law. 
Fools, ah, fools are we that so contrivé, 
And do strive, 

In each gaudy ornament, 
Who shall his corpse in the best dish present.” 


One of the bist of the “madrigals” is from Wilbye’s 
collection. How modern it is for the date—1598 : 


** MADRIGAL., 

“ Love me not for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face ; 
Not for any outward part, 
No, nor for my constant heart ; 
For these may fail or turn to ill, 
And thus we love shall sever; 
Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, 
Yet know not why; 
So hast thou the same reason still, 
To doat upon'me ever.” 


Beautiful, as a mere conceit, is this little poem, from 
the collection entitled “ Wit’s Recreation,” 1654. We 
have somewhere seen it attributed to Sir William Wal- 
lor, on what authority we cannot now recall: 


“ON CHLORIS WALKING IN THE SNOW. 
‘IT saw fair Chloris walk alone, 

When feathered rain came softly down; 
Then Jove descended from his tower, 
To woo her in a silver shower. 
The wanton snow flew to her breast, 
Like little birds unto their nest; 
But overcome with whiteness there 
For grief it thawed into a tear 
Then falling down her garment hem, 
To deck her, froze into a gem.” 


Thus much in the way of selection from the raret por: 
tion of the volume. For the well-known poets—the 
famous names—Mr. Stoddard has represented them, in 
most cases, as his fellow editors have done before him. 
Indeed they have left but little for any modern to do, ex- 
cept to follow in their footsteps. In the by-paths, among 
the lanes, and under the hedges, so to speak, of English 





poetry, there are still blossoms to be gathered ; the gar- 
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dens along the highways have been thoroughly explored, | 
and the flowers transplanted into every man’s field. | 
The sub-title to Mr. Stoddard’s book, “ Mostly from the | 
Old English Poets,” prepared us to find the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries largely presented—as, indeed, they 
should be—but we must confess to a little feeling of dis- 


they give us the initials in these cases ?), and published 
by Messrs. Evans & Ashmead, of Philadelphia. Not hav- 
ing time to refresh our memories with the text, we must 
praise the volume for its illustrations, which, excellent in 
themselves, are very daintily printed in colors, taking the 
eye with their prettiness like a knot of wild flowers in 


appointment regarding the poets of the last century, and | the spring. The title-page is especially effective. 


those of the present time. Not that his selections from 
both are not good, but that we had hoped for more. We 


Mr. THEODORE TriLTON has sung the adventures of 
“Two Hungry Kittens,” and Mr. H. L. Stephens has made 


wish, for instance, that he had given us more than the | pictures to match the text, in his very best style. The 


three lyrics he has quoted from Thomas Lowell Beddoes, 
and the same number from George Darley, beauiiful poets 
both, though born a couple of centuries too late. In these 
cases, however, an editor cannot consult his critics before- 
hand, nor, let us be candid enough to confess, would he 
always be wise in doing so; for the fable of the old man 
and his ass is as true in literature as in anything else. 

WoRDSWORTH’S saying that “the child is father of the 
man” is exemplified of late years in book-making, by 
the tendency in certain quarters to return to the old style 
of printing, one publisher showing his preference for it 
by a fondness for antique type, another by a profusion of 
initials and head and tail pieces, and a third by illumin- 
ated title-pages. The art of illumination, which long 
preceded that of printing, and which has been as good 
as moribund for three hundred years, gives occasionally 
a sign of vitality, enough so to recall the rustic’s ludi- 
crous remembrance of Webster’s last words, “I aint dead 
yet.” Brilliant revivifications appear from time to time 
in England and France, mostly in the shape of costly 
fac-similes of the labors of the old monks, specimens of 
their missals, “‘ Hours,” and the like ; but in this country 
of cheap printing, and cheaper thinking, it is, if not dead, 
very soundly sleeping. The latest sign of wakefulness 
that it has given is in a large quarto, just published by 
Messrs Scribner & Co., and entitled “Christian Armour.” 
The design of the volume, which is written and embel- 
lished by Mrs. Eliza Crauford Bell, is to illustrate the 
well-known text of St. Paul’s contained in the sixth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Ephesians, viz.: “'Take unto 
you the whole armour of God, that you may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand. 
Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with Truth, 
and having on the breastplate of Righteousness; And 
your feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
Peace ; Above all, taking the Shield of Faith, wherewith 
ye shall be able to quench the fiery darts of the wicked. 
And take the Helmet of Salvation, and the Sword of the 


Spirit, which is the Word of God; Praying always with | 


all Prayer and supplication in the Spirit.” The different 
pieces of armor mentioned in the solemn imagery of the 
apostle are the subjects of the illuminations proper, the first 
of which represents the whole armor massed together, 
with the cloak fora background, or shield, in heraldic par- 
lance, the whole being surrounded by a wreath, in the up- 
per portion of which the mystical Dove hovers over across 
and book. The second illustration shows the Christian’s 
girdle, which is Truth; the third his breast-plate, which 
is Righteousness ; the fourth his sandals, which are Love 
and Charity—so Mrs. Bell understands the rather vague 
phrase, “ the preparation of the gospel of peace ;” the fifth 
his shield, which is Faith ; and so on through the whole 
coat of mail,the volume ending with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, over which hovers, as before, the sacred Dove, and 
under which lies the broken scythe and hour-glass of 
Time. Such, in brief, is an outline of “Christian Ar 


mour,” which we are inclined to think the best specimen | 


of illuminated work yet published in America. The em- 
blematic borders around the pages are as brilliant as taste- 
ful, particularly the floral ones. Altogether, the volume 
is unique among the books of the year. 


Mr. W. J. WIDDLETON has lately published a hand- 
some little quarto, entitled “Outcroppings: Being Selec- 
tions of California Verse.” It contains between forty and 
fifty pieces, the work of nineteen different writers, five of 
whom are ladies; and while they cannot be said to rise to 
the hights of poetry, they are certainly very creditable 
specimens of verse. We recognize two or three names, 
as C. H. Webb, who, we believe, was at one time on the 
staff of the New York Zimes, Edward Pollock, E. C. 
Paige (“ Dow, Jr.”), Charles W. Stoddard, and James 
Linen, the latter a Scottish poet who published a volume 
of songs in this city some ten or fifteen years since; the 
rest are unknown to us. Mr. Webbcomes the nearest to 
being a poet of any one in the volume; “The June 
Month,” a poetic trifle of his, five stanzas long, is naive 
and pretty. There are also good comic points in “ Tom 
Darling,” by L. F. Wells. 

A PRETTY little quarto is “ The Wooing of Master Fox,” 
told originally by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in his 
“ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” but now arranged for children 
by Mr. O. D. Martin, illustrated by White (why don’t 


publishers, Messrs. Tibbals & Whiting, have likewise 
done their part towards making a pretty little juvenile, 
which “The Two Hungry Kittens” certainly is. The 
title-page and initial letters are brilliant and effective, 
and the book reflects great credit upon Mr. Julius Bien, 
the engraver. 


A Goop as well as a beautiful volume is Mrs. Alfred 
Galty’s “ Parables from Nature,” of which Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy, the successors of the late William Pickering, are 
the English, and Messrs. Sheldon & Co. the American, 
publishers. It contains sixteen full-page illustrations, by 
ten different artists, the best known of whom are W. B. 
Scott, Harrison Weir, John Tenniel, G. H. Thomas, W. 
P. Burton, and Charles Keene. The finest of these de- 
| signs are “ Whereunto,” a couple of model Englishmen 


/on the sea-shore, by John Tenniel ; “ Inferior Animals,” 
|a wooded summer landscape, by W. P. Burton; “ Night 
and Day,” by G. H. Thomas; and “ Birds in the Nest,” 
by J. Wolff. The head and tail pieces scattered through 
the volume are noticeable for their old-fashioned quaint- 


ness, carrying one back a century or two in book-making. 

Messrs. TrckNor & FIELDs will commence on the 6th 
of January the publication of a new weekly journal, en- 
titled ‘Every Saturday,” the specialty of which will be 
selections from foreign magazines and periodicals, after 
the fashion, we presume, of Littell’s “ Living Age” and 
the “ Eclectic Magazine.” It is to be edited, we hear, by 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who has recently taken up 
his residence in Boston. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue paper of Mr. Leicester Warren, in the Fortnightly 
Review, on “ The Bibliography of Tennyson,” has drawn 
attention to the laureate’s early volumes in more quarters 
than one, but in none have we found any extracts of con- 
sequence from the volumes in question, the chief object 
of the writers being to show that the poet’s perfection in 
his art was of slow growth, the result of careful and re- 
| peated revisions and alterations of his text. We knew 
| this before, and, not knowing it, could have discovered as 
| much for ourselves from the exquisite finish of all that he 

has written, a finish which reveals, in most cases, the ex- 
treme labor which it cost. What we desired to have was 
the real bibliography of Tennyson, the dates of his va- 
rious volumes and editions, the pieces contained therein, 
and, more than all, a list of such of the latter as he had 
omitted from subsequent editions of his works, with spe- 
;cimens thereof. This we have not been able to obtain 
until now ; but having obtained it, so far, at least, as it 
relates to one of the most important of his early volumes, 
the edition of 1833, which, by the way, was the first that 
| Moxon published for him, we place a crock of the treasure 
trove before the readers of THE RounD TABLE. 
Lg Poems, by Alfred Tennyson, 1833,” is a small 12mo 
| of 167 pages. It contains thirty different pieces, among 
| which are some of the laureate’s best-known productions, 
as “ The Lady of Shallott,” “Marianna in the South,” 
“ Eleanore,” “ The Miller’s Daughter,” “ Enone,” “ The 
Sisters,” “ The Palace of Art,” “The May Queen,” “ The 
Lotus Eaters,” “ A Dream of Fair Women,” “ Margaret,” 
“The Death of the Old Year,” and “ To J. 8.” The text 
of these poems varies considerably from that of the last 
editions, but we must not stop to point out the variations 
thiggweek. Besides these, and others that we have not 
| named, there are fourteen pieces which the poet has since 
| discarded from his works, viz., seven sonnets, only one 
| with a title, “‘ Bonaparte,” and seven lyrical effusions, 
o ——,” “The Hesperides,” “Rosalind,” “Song,” 
| “Kate,” “O Darling Room,” and “To Christopher North,” 
| The sonnets are remarkably good, occasionally reminding 
us of those of Milton. Take this on Bonaparte: 
| ‘* He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, 
| Madman! to chain with chains and bind with bands 
| That island queen that sways the floods and lands 
| From Ind to Ind, but in fair daylight woke, 
| When from her wooden walls, lit by sure hands, 
| With thunders and with lightnings and with smoke, 
Peal after peal, the British battle broke, 
| Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands. 
| « We taught him lowlier moods when Elsinore 
| Heard the war moan along the distant sea, 
Rocking with shattered spars, with sudden fires 
Flamed over; at Trafalgar yet once more 
We taught him; late he learned humility 
Perforce, like those whom Gideoy schooled with briers.” 











This has the feeling of Keats: a‘ 


“O beauty, passing beauty! sweetest sweet ! 
How canst thou let me waste my youth in sighs ? 
I only ask to sit beside thy feet, 
Thou knowest I dare not look into thine eyes. 
Might I but kiss thy hand! I dare not fold 
My arms about thee—scarcely dare to speak. 
And nothing seems to me so wild and bold 
As with one kiss to touch thy blessed cheek. 
Methinks if I should kiss thee, no control 
Within the thrilling brain could keep afloat 
The subtle spirit. Kven while I spoke, 
The bare word Kiss hath made my inmost soul 
To tremble like a lute-string ere the note 
Hath melted in the silence that it broke.” 


The latest edition of Tennyson containsa couple of stan- 
zas, “ My lifeis full of weary days.” Here is the original 
as it was printed thirty-two years ago: 

TO ——.. 


I. 
All good things have not kept aloof 
Nor wandered into other ways ; 
T have not lacked thy mild reproof, 
Nor golden largess of thy praise, 
But life is full of weary days. 
II. 
Shake hands, my friend, across the brink 
Of that deep grave to which I go. 
Shake hands once more: I cannot sink 
So far, fardown but I shall know 
Thy voice, and answer from below. 
Il. 
When in the darkness over me, 
The four-handed mole shall scrape, 
Plant thou no dusky cypress tree, 
Nor wreathe thy cap with doleful crape, 
But pledge me in the flowing grape. 
° IV. 
And when the sappy field and wood 
Grow green beneath the showery gray, 
And rugged barks begin to bud, 
And through damp holts, new-flushed with May, 
Rings sudden laughter of the jay ; 
Vv. 
Then let wise Nature work her will 
And on my clay her darnels grow. 
Come only when the days are still, 
And at my headstone whisper low, 
And tell me if the woodbines blow. 
VI. 
If thou art blest, my mother’s smile 
Undimmed, if bees are on the wing ; 
Then cease, my friend, a little while, 
That I may hear the throstle sing 
His bridal song, the boast of spring. 
VIL. 
Sweet as the noise on parchéd plains 
Of bubbling wells that fret the stones 
(If any sense in me remains), 
Thy words will be; thy cheerful tones 
As welcome to my crumbling bones. 
Reading Tennyson's poetry in the light of to-day, few 
of his admirers can understand how it was that he was 
received at the start with ridicule. This piece of musical 
idiocy will, perhaps, enlighten them a little in the mat- 
ter: 
O DARLING ROOM. 
a, 
O Darling room, my heart's delight, 
Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
With thy two couches soft and white, 
There is no room so exquisite, 
No little room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. 
II. 
For I the Nonnenworth have seen, 
And Oberwinter’s vineyards green, 
Musical Seville ; and between 
The hills to Bingen have I been, 
Bingen in Darmstadt, where the Rhene 
Curves towards Mentz, a woody scene. 
Ill. 
Yet never did there meet my sight, 
In any town, to left or right, 
A little room so exquisite, 
With two such couches soft and white ; 
Not any room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. 


Is it any wonder that such stuff made Christopher 
North “ crusty?” 

THE first volume of “ A History of Art,” by M. Thiers, 
is about to appear, and great expectations are raised con- 
cerning it,.since M. Thiers began his literary career as an 
art critic, and his method of discussing art-matters marked 
at the time a new era in journalism. 

SHAKESPEARE’s “King John,” being the nineteenth 
part of a translation of his works, has lately been done 
into Bohemian by Fr. Doncha, and published at Prague 
as “ Kraél Jan.” 


Some idea of the quantity of books sold in England may 
be gathered from the number which was worked off at 








the annual trade sale dinner of Mr. Murray, viz.: 4,800 of 
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“Livingstone’s Expedition to the Zambesi ;” 600 of Fer- 
gusson’s “ History of Architecture ;” 3,700 of Dean Stan- 
ley’s new volume of “ Lectures on the Jews ;” 700 of Ber- 
tram’s “ Harvest of the Sea ;” 8,000 of Dr. Smith’s “Con- 
densed Bible Dictionary ;” 400 of Rennie’s “ Peking and 
Pekingese ;” 500 of “Dean Milman’s Translations from 
the Greek ;” 1,800 of “Smiles’s Lives of Boulton and 
Watt ;” 600 of “ Rawlinson’s Babylonia and Media ;” 500 
of “ The Student’s Blackstone ;’ 300 of “Memorials of 
Major Macpherson ;” 1,500 of “The Student’s Manual of 
Old Testament History ;” 1,200 of James’s “ Asop’s Fa- 
bles ;’ 9,000 of “Mrs. Markham’s Histories ;” 1,000 of 
“Byron’s Works ;” 10,200 of “ Murray’s Student’s Man- 
uals ;” 200 of “ Grote’s History of Greece,” 8 vols. ; 3,000 
of “Smiles’s Popular Lives ;” 500 of “ Blunt’s Scriptural 
Coincidences ;’ 6,500 of “Smith’s Latin and Classical 
Dictionaries ;” 7,200 of “ Smith’s Greek and Latin Course ;” 
5,300 of “Smith’s Smaller Histories ;” 1,000 of “Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s Hymns ;” 1,200 of “ Hallam’s Histories ;” 8,000 of 
“Little Arthur’s History of England;’ and 2,300 of 
“ King Edward’s Latin Grammar.” 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Gro. H. Boxer has lately published in the 
columns of the Philadelphia North American an “Ode 
on Thanksgiving Day,” which was worthy of the memor- 
able occasion it celebrated, rising, as it should, above the 
petty tumults of the time, into the clear and serene re- 
gions of poesy. 

Mr. JoHN G. SAXE will shortly publish, through Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, a new volume entitled “ The Masquer- 
ade and Other Poems.” 

Mr. Joun J. Prat is about to bring out a new volume, | 
“Poems of Sunshine and Firelight.” The publishers | 
will be Messrs. R. W. Carroll & Co., Cincinnati. 





Mr. BAayarp TAYLOR is spending the winter in New 
York. He will not lecture, as heretofore, or not to any | 
great extent, but devote himself to literary pursuits. He | 
is understood to be busy at present with his new novel, | 
the name of which is not stated. 


HENRI MARTIN writes a preface to the American 
reader for the new installment of a translation of his 
“History of France,” now in press with Walker, Fuller & 
Co., of Boston. He commends Miss Booth for the accom- 
plished intelligence and fidelity with which she has 
translated him, and comments on the relations of France 
and America as follows: 


“Your sun has been, of late, for a moment eclipsed: 
its disk, shorn of its rays, and tinged with a bloody red, 
seemed ready to become extinct. But the prophets of 
misfortune, thank God! have been false prophets. The 
star, conquering its malignant influences, shines to-day 
with a more brilliant splendor than ever, and pursues its 
triumphant course. The fatal canker which was fester- 
ing in the vitals of America is healed, the sin of years is 
expiated, and divine justice is satisfied: impious slavery | 
no longer pollutes the land of freemen. The destinies of | 
the great Republic are henceforth insured, and hearts 
devoted to the cause of justice and universal progress are 
inspired with new hope throughout the world. May the 
moral tie which unites America to her earliest ally 
never be relaxed! An accident of policy may raise up a 
cloud, at times, between the United States and France ; 
itis the error of a day, which will be dispelled on the 
morrow. (Great interests, permanent, ineffaceable senti- 
ments, unite us. Your greatness is nota threat to us ; pub- 
lic spirit among us tends to nothing that is adverse to you ; 
and the destinies to which we aspire, both for ourselves and 
Europe, are in full harmony with yours. The harmoni- 
ous equilibrium of the world will be insured on the day 
when, in the face of America delivered from slavery, and | 
restored to the unshackled and boundless development of 
her incomparable activity, Europe, in turn, rid of the 
fatal Russian influence, and rejuvenated by the free 
association of her nationalities, shall be able to employ 
with security the rich variety of her diverse genius, and 








all her treasure of ideas, arts, aspirations, and memories, 

her whole future inspired by her whole past. Happy and 

fruitful will then be the intercourse between the two 

shores of the Atlantic. HENRI MARTIN. 
“Paris, September, 1865.” 





ART. 
EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN PICTURES. 
I. 


A FEW evenings since a number of artists, critics, and 
connoisseurs were assembled at the Studio Buildings, in 
Tenth Street, to enjoy a private view of an exhibition of 
foreign pictures lately imported to this country. These 
works, which include representatives of the French, 
Flemish, and English schools of art, come to us from the 
Well-known galleries of Messrs. Gambart & Co., of Lon- 
don, Many of them are from the pencils of artists whose 
works are already well known in this country, and whose 
fame is world-wide—Edouard Frére, for example. Others 


are the letters of credit by which rising artists of the En- | ing of his boats is very skillful, and there is great variety 
ropean studios are introduced to American connoisseurs, | in the peeps of landscape that come to us between the 
The tone of the exhibition, in general, is Pre-Raphaelite, | slender masts. 
Baron Leys and his pupils figure very prominently here, | A fine picture by Portaels is th-i representing a “ Sy- 
but their “caviar” has its contrasts in many excellent | rian Girl at the Church of the Holy Nativity, Bethlehem.” 
pictures of less realistic but more effective treatment. A | It is a three-quarter length life-size study of a magnificent 
leading characteristic of the collection, indeed, is variety ;| young woman of the gorgeous East. Nothing compara- 
and there is more instruction to be gleaned from it re-| ble to it could ever have been made out of the crinoline 
garding cotemporary art than from any exhibition of the | and “jockey-hats” that point the moral of our country 
kind that has been open in this city for some years past. | and period. 
The pictures have been sent to this country for sale.| English art is but indifferently represented in this ex- 
Some of them have already been disposed of, and, in the | hibition. Stanfield, however, has a picture of “ The Mill 
present advanced state of taste for the fine arts—a taste | Bridge, Lucerne,” that is worth kneeling on the floor to 
that has acquired anew impetus with the advent of peace | scan. The large picture of “ Mountain Scenery in North 
—there is but little doubt that few, if any, of the pictures | Wales’”—cattle by Cooper, landscape by Lee—recalls the 
in the collection will find their way back to their transat- | heathery hills of that steep principality, but the picture 
lantic starting-points. is a cold one and of leaden hue. Millais is not much bet- 
Americans have their preferences with regard to for-| ter in a group of heads entitled “The Departure of the 
eign painters. Among their especial pets is Meisson-| Crusaders.” The types of faces selected by him for his 
niér—the exponent of a genre so polished and so minute | gazing group are far from good, nor.is there much to be 
that the word “ gem” seems to fit his works with peculiar | said in favor of the patchwork counterpane in which the 
applicability. There is but one specimen of this artist in | leading old man is wrapped. Alexander Johnson’s large 
the exhibition under notice, “Soldiers Playing at Cards.” | picture of the “Arrest of John Brown” (not him of Har- 
It represents the interior of a guard-room, every accessory | per’s Ferry, but one of the olden time), will attract much 
of which is picked out with microscopic detail. Small as | notice because of the fine painting in it. Hodgson’s 
the figures are, there is individual character infused into | “Taking Home the Bride” is a bright, pleasant picture, 
each of them. The brilliant color of this little gem, in-| but a little too suggestive of stage processions and shep- 
closed as it is within a glass guard, suggests the glowing | herdesses of the gay old Arcadian stamp. Frederick Good- 
hues that we have admired in a case of humming-birds. | all, who used to expatriate himself for whiles, and tempt 
Another of the French school of art is entitled to the | fate—rash Saxon that he was!—among the oppressed 
credit of having founded a branch school of his own. The| peasantry of Erin, gives us a bit of Irish life in his 
“ Ecouen school” is the name by which that presided over | “‘ Ejected Family.” He has hit off a certain phase of 
by Edouard Frére is now generally known. In the col-| Irish character in the figure of the man, but the picture 
lection of which we are writing there is to be seen the | ispainted in a thin, enameled manner, suggestive of the 


| very best picture, probably, from the easel of that painter | illustrated cigar-case. Frith has three pictures on the 


that has yet found its way to this country. ‘The Break- | walls, but they hardly conduce to sustain the reputation 
fast” is the title of this work, which is the largest of | of that artist. 
Frére’s that we have yetseen. For grouping, and breadth | “The Lady of Fashion,” an elaborate work from the 
of effect, and disposition of light, and variety of charac: | studio of Dyckmans, is a picture that many a group will 
ter, this cottage interior has seldom, if ever, been excelled. | stand before, often and long. It is an episode of the 
There are three other pictures from the same masterly | “‘ Nothing to Wear” sentiment, discovering to us a showy 
pencil here—all charming transcripts of the Ecouen life | woman engaged in the selection of shawls. There is an 
with which Frére has made us so familiar. elderly gentleman in the picture who wears an objective 
Gérome — he who painted the “Death of Cesar” | frown, and there is a young one of the “swell” type, who 
and “ The Duel after the Masquerade”—has but one pic-| looks very admiringly on the lady fair. Seldom have 
ture in this collection, the “‘ Muezzin Calling the Hour of | texture and drapery been better painted than they are in 
Prayer.” It is an episode of Cairo, the mosques and tow- | this picture. 
ers of which city are fading away into the evening mist.| Two pictures by Louis Gallait, “Art and Liberty” 
A solitary muezzin stands in the gallery of a minaret in| and “Columbus in Prison,” are good specimens of that 
the foreground, and uplifts his voice in a warning to the | artist’s manner. In the former we have a fine type of 
faithful that it is the time of prayer. There is a wonder-| youthful and manly beauty in the young musician who 
ful solemnity about this grave Mussulman. The subdued | takes his violin to his bosom and forswears the vanities 
color of his drapery, as the shade of evening descends | of the world. In the latter there is the shame and 
upon it, is finely represented, and the atmosphere of the | grief of the man bowed down by care rather than by 
whole scene is redolent of tranquillity and repose. Pictures | years—stout old Chris. Colon, bound in chains and seated 
that are attracting much attention just now are those of | within cold stone walls. 
Baron Leys and his pupils—all disciples of the realistic| A striking picture, and one of honest purpose, is that 
school. There is nothing left to the imagination by | by Ferdinand Heilbuth—a “Cardinal Entering his Car- 
Henry Leys. If he paints a brick he counts the pores in | riage on Leaving the Church of St. Jean Lateran.” There 
it; and yet, to our way of thinking, his portrait of it is | is a certain studied simplicity of style about the equipage 
not more truthful than it might have been had he ne-|of a cardinal that is well represented here, and the 
glected that arithmetical operation. Two pictures of his | horses are remarkable for the boldness with which they 
in this collection, “The Arrival” and “The Reception,” | are foreshortened. The fault of the fine picture is that 
are wonderful specimens of this elaboration of subjects. | it gives too much unoccupied space, though that may be 
His color is very rich, but long habitude alone could ena- | an item of the truth so evident in it. 
ble the present writer to look with reconciliation on the| “Falcon-hunting in Algeria,” by Eugene Fromentin, 
formal figures upon which Leys bestows so much labor. | is another of the genre of Africa by which French artists 
In strong contrast to Leys comes Schreyer, a German | have been so much fascinated of late years. A group of 
painter, in the bold, dashing style. He paints equestrian | horsemen under a rocky cliff, and, in the immediate fore- 
pieces, and his horses are thoroughly French. His most | ground, a crouching, swarthy native, handling the fal- 
important work in the collection under notice is the one | cons, and “ blooding” them ata freshly-killed hare : these 
entitled ‘The Retreat”—a large picture of Arab riders|are the elements of the picture, which is a very clever 
tearing wildly over a reedy desert on excited steeds. It | one, good in composition and color. 
isa picture. that will command more than a passing} T. Crawford Thorn, an American, we believe, and a 








| glance. Exaggerated the horses certainly are, but that | pupil of Edouard Frére, contributes seven pictures. They 


makes their action all the more expressive. There is no all show considerable merit ; but our favorite of the lot 
Pre-Raphaelitism here. The lower limbs of the principal | is the one entitled “Sea-Shore,” which is a picture of 
figure are merely suggested by dabs of the brush—but | charming freshness, and crisp in its execution. 
the suggestion is masterly. Theidentityin the action of| “Flemish Sheep,” by Verboeckhoven, has all the man- 
three of the horses coming up en échelon is a fault in the | nerism of that painter, but not more than the usual share 
composition, but the dash and action of the animals are | of his defects. His sheep are as clean and well-combed ° 
beyond all praise. The same artist has three other pic- | as though they had lately come from under the hand of 
tures on the walls, each of which is entitled to the care- | the wool-dresser. They look as if their browse agreed 
ful consideration of the visitor. | with them, though; nor is that surprising, since it is’ 
Among the marine pieces here the most important is | known that sheep thrive best on short herbage, and that 
that representing “ The Jetty—Ostend, Stormy Weather,” | is just what Verboeckhoven supplies his with. This pic- 
painted by Andreas Achenbach. ‘The rage of the sea is a | ture is a very good specimen from a pencil well known in 
favorite subject with this artist, and in this picture he | this country. 
displays old ocean very wild indeed, and rearing his crest | Among the smaller pictures on the walls we have’ 
as though to join battle with an equally wild sky. | note of one entitled “The Lesson,” by Paul Soyer. It 
Jules Noel has some small, charming pictures in this | represents an old man teaching a little boy to read, and 
branch of art, among which that entitled “ Arfleur in | is full of truth of character and conscientious attention 





Normandy” deserves a mention as we pass. The group. ! to details. 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION. 


HE message of President Johnson and the ac- 
companying reports of the members of the 
cabinet, together with General Grant’s résumé of 
the work accomplished by him since his accession 
to the position of lieutenant-general, have now been 
before the country several days, and, as was to be 
expected, have elicited marked, and generally very 
favorable, comment. 


lic opinion. We have criticised his actions, as we do 
those of any public man, with entire independence, 
and solely in what we conceive to be for his best inter- 
ests and those of the country. Itis, therefore, with the 
greater pleasure that we commend his report. For 
clearness, conciseness, interest, modesty, and accuracy 
of detail, it is the most notable document of its kind 
that the warhasevoked, It tells more of the achieve- 
ments of others than of his own, and is generous to 
a fault to the commanders who served under him. At 
times there crops out a vein of humor, which is as 
pointed as it is unexpected in a professed military re- 
port. After reading it, one instinctively feels a fresh 
confidence in the Lieutenant-General. Though he 
keeps himself in the background apparently, it is 
clear that he was the inspirer of the great movements 
which culminated in decisive victory. We commend 
this document to the study of military men as a model 
for a military report. 

The impression produced on the public mind by 
these state papers cannot but be beneficial. No intel- 


The effect of these documents | ligent man can read them without gaining fresh con- 


upon our national securities was most happy. Gold fidence in republicanism and a stronger faith than 


has fallen, government bonds have risen, and busi- 
ness men think that they see daylight ahead. Sin- 
gularly enough, in view of the perplexing ques- 
tions contingent upon the necessity of reconstructing 
the Union, President Johnson’s message has won the 
warm approval of all the organs of public opinion. 
Dealing with matters upon which men differ widely 
and honestly, the President’s recommendations are so 
wise, so moderate, so timely, and conceived in such 
excellent temper, that men of all political affiliations 
unite in commending this admirable state paper. 
Wisely as Mr. Johnson discourses upon our domestic 
affairs, he is equally happy in his treatment of our 
foreign relations. Great Britain is notified kindly, 
but firmly, of the state of feeling which exists on this 
side of the ocean respecting the depredations of the 
Alabama. That part of the message pertaining to 
France is written with such tact and judgment, and 
is so guarded in expression, that we are inclined to 
believe that our relations with that power are ina 
delicate, if not a critical, position. Upon Mr. John- 
son’s accession to the presidency an impression pre- 
vailed (we do not know how it originated, unless 
from the style of some of his earlier speeches) that his 
public efforts were apt to be infused with what is 
known as “ buncombe,” but this document is charac- 
terized throughout by calm reflection, mature judg- 
ment, and great breadth of view. The most careful- 
ly trained European diplomat could not have pre- 
pared a more admirable state paper. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury ranks in 
interest next to the message. With some exceptions, 
noted elsewhere, Secretary McCulloch’s recommend- 
ations are entitied to the serious consideration of 
Congress, The country is fortunate in having the 
position of Secretary of the Treasury filled by such a 
cool-headed and able firancier as Mr. McCulloch. 
In the course of our career as a nation we have had in 
this position some very brilliant men, like Robert J. 
Walker, or sound and prudent, like James Guthrie, 
and one surpassingly able, to wit, Alexander Hamil- 
ton. While Mr. McCulloch may not have the grasp 
of mind that Mr. Hamilton possessed in such a mark- 
ed degree, nor the brilliancy of Mr. Walker, he is 
quite as sound as Mr. Guthrie, and is excellently well 
fitted to apply to the work before him as much abili- 
ty as the popular temper will admit of. Happily he 
is not a simply political lawyer, but a practiced finan- 
cier, and we hope that his next report will be an ad- 
vance upon the present, and will have the boldness 
to recommend the repeal of the legal-tender act, if 
this be not done before that time. We are confident 
that the discussion which his present report will 
create will prepare the public mind for that necessary 
measure, 

The reports of the Secretaries of War, of the Navy, 
and of the Postmaster-General afford no special 
mark for criticism, and will be liable to be overlooked 
by reason of the interest aroused in the very remark- 
able report of Lieutenant-General Grant. As our 
readers are aware, THE Rounp TaBLE has taken oc- 
casion to criticise General Grant very freely. He is 


ever in the stability of our own government. 








NOT EIGHT HOURS, BUT TWELVE. 
WE notice with some surprise that the Tribune, 

Commercial Advertiser, and other respectable 
journals of this and other cities, are seriously dis- 
cussing the merits of the movement among mechan- 
ics and laborers for a limitation of the hours of labor 
to eight hours a day. That the working classes 
themselves should wish to reduce their time of 
labor is but natural, but surely every well-informed 
person who gives the matter a moment’s consideration 
must know that before three years are over the hours 
of labor for our whole working population, especially 
| those employed in shops and manufactories, will be 
increased to twelve, thirteen, and even fourteen hours 
aday. This will be an unwelcome statement to the 
great mass of our working population, who are moy- 
ing all over the country, and with unusual unanimity, 
for the eight-hours limitation, and we expect, as a 
matter of course, that they will eagerly dispute this 
prediction; but we earnestly beg the most sensible 


to give, and if they have any force, to govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

than any people on earth. Wealth was diffused in- 
taxation was extremely light. 


tion, the mere working class only earned a living. 


earned five hundred dollars for the same period (sick 


classes. The obvious effects of this debt will be: 


men, 
people. 


the laboring classes. 
it is as certain to come as death is to all the living. 


there would be no need of demonstrating its truth. 
With regard to the effect of great national debts, 


other nations to guide us. 
banking houses of the old world—the Rothschilds, 
Barings, Hopes, Browns, and others—grew up sim- 
ultancously with the increase of the national debts 
of the various nations of Europe. We also know 











and sober of them to heed the reasons we are about 


Previous to the war the people of the United States 
were in more generally comfortable circumstances 


stead of being concentrated, as elsewhere, while 
Yet even in those 
times, the like of which we shall not see for a genera- 


The day-laborer who received two hundred and fifty 
dollars for a year’s work, and the mechanic who 


days and idle time counted), did pretty well—the 
hours of labor averaging ten or more per day. But 
the great debt incurred in the war we have just 
passed through is sure to make a vital change in 
the distribution of the wealth of the community, and 
wili impose grevious burdens upon the working 


1. To create a small class of extremely wealthy 


2. To reduce the great mass of the well-to-do and 
moderately wealthy to the present status of working 


8. To increase the hours of labor, reduce the com- 
pensation, and deteriorate the general condition of 


land and the labor of the country. All the wealth in 
the world (in which terms we include all products 
which the human family use or consume) is derived 
primarily from the earth, and labor is required to 
get it out of the soil and fit it for man’s use. Hence 
it follows that our vast debt must be paid, principal 
and interest, by the land and labor of the country; 
in other words, solely and wholly by the producing 
classes. 

Now, what will be the burden of this debt, without 
counting the tremendous waste of the four years of 
war? The present calculation is (vide Secretary 
McCulloch’s report) to pay it off in thirty years. 
The following, at that rate, would be the account: 


Total debt, principal . 3,000,000,000 
Interest, thirty years, 6 per cent. per 

annum . ‘ 5,400,000,000 
Total to be paid in thirty years 9,400,000,000 


But this is only the smallest part ofthe burden. The 
ordinary expenses of the government will be heavily 
increased as compared with the cost previous to the 
war. The waste of tax-gatherers, the enhanced cost 
of living and clothing, all help to add to the burdens 
of the actual producers—that is, the laboring classes. 
To make this matter plainer, the working-man must 
remember that, whereas previous to the war gov- 
ernment demanded of him less than one hour of 
his day’s labor, hereafter it will exact about three 
hours, which will either be added to the length of his 
day’s work or subtracted from his compensation. 

But it may be asked, is thereno future for the work- 
ing classes of this country? Certainly there is, 
While land is cheap and large properties are to be 
divided among the children upon the death of a rich 
parent, we can never be as badly off here as the peo- 
ple are in Europe. In this country the unappropri- 
ated lands will be a never-failing resource for the 
poor. This eight-hours movement is, all things con- 
sidered, the most idiotic folly of which the working- 
men of this country have ever been guilty. The debt 
of the nation must be paid, principal and interest ; 
and to do so, the wealth-producers must consent to 
work more hours and for less pay than they have 
been in the habit of receiving. Instead of clamoring 
for a limitation to eight hours’ labor, the working 
people must be prepared to respond when the demand 
is made to extend their hours of labor to twelve. 

But is there no way in which the producing classes 
can better their general condition? Yes, there is one 
way, pointed out by Mill and the most advanced of 
political economists. They must become their own 
capitalists and own the manufactories in which they 
work, There must be an extension of the joint-stock 
principle to all the great industrial pursuits, so that 
in time the classes who sow shall reap, and the entire 
mass of profits shall not be lavished upon middle-men 
and non-producers. The success of the Rochdale as- 
sociation, in England, furnishes the key to the future 
elevation of the working classes. ; 

We have not much hope, however, that, the men 
engaged in this cight-hours movement will be able 
either to comprehend or act upon theories so wise, 
beneficent, and advanced. The trouble with our me- 
chanics is, that the great majority of them are ignor- 
ant foreigners, whose demand for fewer hours of labor 
is urged that they may have more time to indulge in 
mere bestial enjoyment. Our hope is that, when the 
great mass of our intelligent middle class are reduced 


working people, they will be the pioneers in the reor- 
ganization of industry upon this continent. 


WHY NOT REPEAL THE LEGAL-TENDER ACT? 


This is not a pleasant prospect for the future, but [HERE should be a general demand from all parts 


of the country for Congress to take the financial 


Were it not for the madness created by paper money | bull by the horns and at once repeal the legal-tender 


act. Secretary McCulloch confesses in his annual 
report that this law is at the root of all our financial 


we have only common sense and the experience of| troubles. If the repeal be effected, severe though the 
We know that the great | measure may be deemed by timid people, it would 


restore our finances to a normal and healthy condition, 
and would save us from a series of financial panics 
which, it is confessed on every side, are inevitable if 
the policy of contraction of the currency be carriad 





by financial burdens and taxation to the ranks of the. 
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out. Let the people everywhere call upon Congress 
to repeal the legal-tender act. 

As Mr. McCulloch acknowledges, the act is un- 
constitutional, the precious metals being the only 
medium of exchange recognized as money by our 
Constitution. Nothing but the gravest public exi- 
gency could justify an infraction of this provision 
which was adopted by our fathers, who understood 
from bitter experience the mischief which an irre- 
deemable paper currency could inflict upon a nation. 
As the legal-tender act was passed to meet the neces- 
sities of war, and as war no longer exists, the country 
should urge Congress to repeal it without a day’s 
delay. 

The policy of contraction which is advocated by 
the largest holders of government currency, and 
which the Secretary of the Treasury reluctantly 
indorses, has already been tried in at least one in- 
stance and with the most deplorable results. During 
the war between England and Napoleon, the paper 
of the Bank of England became depreciated to one- 
third or one-quarter of its nominal value.. After 
peace had been declared, the English government 
endeavored to return to specie payments by contract- 
ing the currency. The result was a series of financial 
panics which would not have occurred if the govern- 
ment had promptly compelled the resumption of 
specie payments at the close of the war, which, of 
course, would have made the notes of the Bank of 
England sell at a discount until the time that they 
were funded. Mr. McCulloch can see by the recent 
loan of fifty millions what will be the result of the 
policy of contraction. In this instance, it will be 
remembored, an effort was made to change the com- 
pound interest Treasury notes into long bonds, and 
although these notes were not in use as currency, the 
effect upon the money market was most disastrous. 
Government securities fell in value, arid there was a 
tightness in the money market which almost created 
a panic. Hence, the remedy needed is not contraction. 
but simply and solely a repeal of the legal-tender act. 

Then, again, the policy of contraction is a positive 
wrong to the poorer classes of the community. Our 
paper currency is worth at present between sixty and 
seventy cents on the dollar, the greater portion of 
which is held, as a matter of course, by the rich men 
of the country. The average amount held by the 
poorer classes, who live from hand to mouth, and per- 
sons of moderate-means, will not exceed ten or fifteen 
dollars a héad, while the rich men hold from five hun- 
dzyéd to five hundred thousand dollars each, as the 
case may be. By contraction, the labor and wealth 
of the country must be used so as to increase the 
value of these greenback dollars, held mostly by the 
rich, to that of the silver and gold dollars. This is 
social and political injustice in most monstrous form. 
Instead of vitalizing this mass of inert paper, instead 
of trying to create a soul under the ribs of death, the 
proper policy is to repeal the legal-tender act, make 
gold and silver the only recognized currency, and 
then afford an opportunity for funding superfluous 
greenbacks and other government paper now passing 
as currency into long six per cent. gold bonds. 


Nor will it do to urge that the repeal of the legal- 
tender act will result in practical injustice to those 
who have contracted debts payable in greenbacks 
This can be easily obviated by a supplementary act 
of Congress, directing that debts contracted in green- 
backs shall be paid in greenbacks. or their equivalent 
in gold at the time that the obligations were assumed. 
The passage of the legal-tender act effected this same 
kind of robbery, only it was in favor of the debtor 
and against the creditor. Debts contracted in gold, 
Congress, by a law on its face pernicious and uncon- 
stitutional, decreed could be paid in a currency that 
was sure to depreciate. It was simply legalized injus- 
tice, which we now call upon Congress to tolerate no 
longer by repealing the mischievous legal-tender act. 

The repeal of this act would at once restore gold 
and silver currency. Governmentfand national bank- 
notes would be immediately quoted at a discount and 
would no longer circulate as money. The gold now 
exporting, the silver which is driven out of the coun- 
try or into the stockings of old women, would re- 
appear in the marts of trade. It will be remembered 
that in France, at a time when the assignats were 
worthless, almost in one day gold and silver reap- 





peared in sufficient quantity for all the purposes of 
wholesale and retail trade. Yet, previous to this, 
France had used paper money for a longer time than 
we havedone. Therefore, this objection will nothold 
good against the prompt repeal of tie legal-tender act. 


The reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
of the Comptroller of the Currency show that, under 
the influence of an irredeemable paper currency, our 
imports have been inordinately stimulated, while our 
exports have as steadily fallen off. To quote official 
language, the United States is a good country to sell 
in, but a poor country to buy in. Hence we are con- 
tracting enormous debts abroad which must be paid 
some day in gold. We are importing luxuries ‘at a 
most extravagant rate, paying for them in American 
securities, which sell in Europe at sixty-four to sixty- 
five cents on a dollar, but which we shall have to re- 
deem at one hundred cents on the dollar, The cure, 
and the only cure, for this evil is the prompt repeal of 
the legal-tender act. High tariffs will not do. Con- 
traction will not do. Denunciation by pulpit and 
press of extravagance will not do. Nothing will in- 
crease our exports and diminish our imports but a re- 
turn, at once, to a gold and silver currency by repeal- 
ing the legal-tender act. 

The country is cursed with high prices. During 
the intoxication resulting from a superabundance of 
paper money, and while men doing a moderate busi- 
ness have been growing apparently rich, the full ex- 
tent of this social evil has not been felt. But now 
that the war is over, the soldiers are discharged, and 
labor is abundant and cheap, the mischief of high 
prices is beginning to tell on all classes of the com- 
munity. So long as there is a demand for white 
labor at the South or in our new mining regions, the 
evil of high prices will not be so manifest ; but as it 
is certain that the labor market will soon be glutted, 
so is it certain that there is to be a season of great dis- 
tress among the working classes, accompanied with 
clamorous demands for redress. The cure, and the 
only cure, for this evil worthy the attention of states- 
men is a return to specie payments by the immediate 
repeal of the legal-tender act. 

One of the most unhealthy signs of the times is the 
accumulation of population in large cities. There is 
not to-day a city, town, or even a village in the coun- 
try that has not a larger population than it ever had 
before, and larger than it can accommodate. This is 
due to the speculative tendency of the times, The pa- 
per-money fever has taken men from the farm, the 
workshop, and the ordinary industrial pursuits, and 
made them small traders and speculators. To correct 
this unhealthy state of affairs, to drive back an idle 
population to productive employments, there is but 
one resort at all commensurate with the work to be 
done, and that is a return to specie payments by the 
prompt repeal of the legal-tender act. 


Nor will this be an experiment. The people of 
California were wise enough to ignore this law from 
the start, and up to the present time it has been a 
dead letter in that state. This course has resulted in 
no bad effects in that state. Prices there have not 
been enhanced. Trade has been on a healthy basis. 
There has not been, nor is there now, in California any 
gambling in gold, for gold could not vary in value so 
long as it was the measure of values. Nor have 
greenbacks been unduly depreciated by this course; 
on the contrary, they have appreciated in value, for 
the quotations of greenbacks in San Francisco have 
never varied as much from the value of gold as the 
prices of gold in New York have varied from 
the greenback standard. Here, again, most 
of the New York importers have ignored the legal- 
tender act by fixing their prices on a gold basis, giv- 
ing their customers the option of paying in gold or 
its equivalent in government ctirrency at the time of 
purchasing. This has been done to such a large ex- 
tent, and has recently been adopted by so many other 
merchants (particularly jewelers), not exclusively 
importers, that no matezial derangement would fol- 
low a return to specie payments at a day’s notice. 
Hence, we repeat, the only adequate cure for our 
financial difficulties, the one thing needful for the true 
interests of the country, is for Congress to decree an 
immediate return to specie payments by repealing at 
once the mischievous and unconstitutional legal- 
tender act. Shall it not be done? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON. 
Lonpon, November 22, 1865. 


LonpDon is often filled with rumors of a “suppressed 
princess” here and a “beggar nobleman” there. How 
much truth there may be in such floating stories Heaven 
only knows. That the Princess of Modena lately died in 
the Marylebone workhouse is certainly true, and it is 
true that an Indian princess was the subject of a letter 
in the Times lately calling attention to her distress. But 
lately a very strange pamphlet was published in Bristol 
giving a story of this kind with more than ordinary signs 
of veracity. It is the autobiography of a blind man 
named James Davis, well known in Bristol, where he 
goes about playing a concertina in the streets and receiv- 
ing such half-pence as may be cast to him. There has 
been for some time a whisper that he was the illegitimate 
son of the late Duke of Gloucester, and the pamphlet 
goes to prove that he isso. His mother was the daughter 
of a Cardiganshire farmer, and her father having been re- 
duced to straitened circumstances she went out into 
the world as a !ady’s maid, and eventually got a situation 
as under-housekeeper in the Duke’s residence in London. 
After being there some time she returned to her father’s, 
pregnant, stating she was married, and that her husband 
would shortly appear to own her. No husband however 
appeared, and the young woman died three weeks after 
her confinement. The adventures of the boy, the sub- 
ject of this autobiography, after this were numerous and 
varied. He went to the Grammar School at Hereford, 
which he left on his grandfather’s death, and was then a 
wanderer for a considerable time on the streets of the 
town. Eventually he got an asylum with an old servant, 
and there, while ransacking an old desk of his grand- 
father’s, he discovered some papers‘which, on being ex- 
amined, are said to have disclosed the secret of his birth, 
and that he owed his parentage on one side to no less 
a personage than the Duke of Gloucester. A friend of 
his inclosed the papers to his Royal Highness, and shortly 
afterwards a member of the Duke’s household was sent 
to Hereford, who brought the lad to London, and he was 
received anc. well treated in the royal residence for some 
time. After this he was sent to an institution for teach- 
ing the blind, he having lost his eye-sight during his pre- 
vious sufferings. Being annoyed and taunted with the 
name of the young Duke in the Asylum, he left it and 
returned to the abode of his Royal Highness, where he 
seems to have been well cared for until the Duke’s death, 
on which event occurring, he was cast upon the world, 
and, after numerous adventures and traveling through- 
out the country, he at length partially settled down at 
Bristol, where he may still be seen playing his concertina 
and led about by a dog with a small tin cup in its mouth, 
intended to receive the alms of the charitable. The 
whole story is strange, but a highly respectable gentle- 
man who helped Davis to compile this autobiography, 
says he has every reason to believe that the particulars 
given are quite true. 

TOM SAYERS. 


This champion of the P. R., who drank himself to death, 
was honored by a funeral larger than that of the last 
parliamentary defender of prize-fighting—Lord Palmer- 
ston. There was a considerable difference, however, in 
the following of the two. Sayer’s chief mourner was a 
great brown dog, who was borne in a phaeton alone—a 
man leading the horse—and attired (7. ¢., the dog) in deep 
mourning. At the grave, in Highgate Cemetery, the mob 
celebrated the occasion, and demonstrated their affection 
for the champion and his art, by trampling over graves 
with their flowers, by kicking over marble urns, and mu- 
tilating marble figures. His funeral services were cat- 
calls and infernal yells. The chant was “Slap-bang !” 
So ends one chapter of the new muscular gospel. This 
man has left a little daughter beautiful enough to be 
compared to one of Millais’s paintings. Fortunately he 
left for his family £1,000. A monument is to be raised 
to him in the cemetery, where his grave is close to that of 
Atcheldor, the horse-slaughterer, whose monument is a 
very hypocritical looking horse, and Wombwell, “ Mana- 
gerist,” who is mourned by a marble lion. 

THE “ MAROONS.” d 

These people of Jamaica, who formed Her Majesty’s 
allies in the late insurrection, are of Coromantes descent, 
and represent the original inhabitants of that island. 
“Maroon” means “hog-hunter,” and was given to the 
slaves of the Spanish colonists of 1655, who (the slaves) 
on the invasion of England fled to the mountains and 
supported themselves by robbery and _ boar-hunting. 
They skulked about the skirts of the outlying planta- 
tions and murdered stragglers, and at night set fire to 





cane-pieces and out-houses. A regular war was under 
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taken against them in 1730, during which they were 
headed by a famous chief called Cudjoe. It lasted for 
years, and presented some of the most curious features of 
which war admits. The Maroon chiefs used to station 
themselves in glens—called in the West Indies “cock- 
pits’—inclosed by nearly perpendicular mountains 
and rocks, and only to be entered from a narrow defile. 
Here, when an enemy was expected, they planted them- 
selves on the ledges of the rock on each side, and fired on 
them as they advanced in single line. So harassing 
were hostilities of the kind that in 1738 and 1739 regular 
treaties were made and concessions given to these brave 
savages. Land was yielded to them, and a jurisdiction 
bestowed on the chiefs which constituted an imperium 
tn imperio in the island. This state of things, modified 
now and then by new regulations, continued till near the 
end of the last century, when the influence of the 
French Revolution (acting on the West Indies just as 
that of the American Revolution is acting now) pro- 
duced the great Maroon war of 1795. Jamaica was then 
governed by a distinguished soldier—Alexander Lindsay, 
Earl of Balcarres—who conducted the struggle to a satis- 
factory conclusion. At that time the common negroes 
did not, as a general rule, join the rebellion, while now 
it is they who rise and the Maroons who remain firm to 
Her Majesty’s government. 


AN OLD CHARACTER. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette recently 
gave an interesting account of an old portrait that has 
hung in the west end of Peterborough Cathedral for 
many years. It is the portrait of Old Scarleit, the sex- 
ton of that cathedral 300 years ago. 

“Old Scarleit,” says this writer, “is a bluff, broad- 
shouldered fellow, with a spade in one hand,and a red 
cap and a ruffle ; keys, a pickaxe, a skull, a whip stuck 
through his girdle, a coat-of-arms in one corner of the 
picture, tights, and elaborate loops to his shges, all go to 
make up a respectable sexton of Shakespeare's and 
Queen Elizabeth's time, whose chance it was to bury two 
queens witbin the precincts of the cathedral—both un- 
fortunate, both pitied, both remembered to this day. 
One was Catherine of Aragon, and then, fifty years 
after, it was Mary Queen of Scots, in her black velvet 
dress. He also interred the town twice over; but one 
feels more for the sad fate of one romantic queen than 
for the death of all the inhabitants of Peterborough 300 
years ago. 

“One wonders how such minor actors in great tragedies 
go about their work. Do they set about it in a quiet, 
commonplace sort of way, without troubling their heads 
any further? Did Scarleit, shoveling the earth upon the 
mortal remains of those two women, feel any compunc- 
tion or thrill of sympathy or indignation ?—or was it all 
in the day’s work and no concern of his? His epitaph 
gives somewhat an alarming description of him: 








“You see old Scarleit’s pictore stand on hie, 
Bvt at yoore feete here doth his bodie lye; 
His gravestone doth his age and death-time show, 
His office by thies tokens yov may know; 
Second to none for strength and stordye limm, 
A scarebabe mighty voice with visage grim. 


** Hee had interd two Queenes within thes place, 
And this townes hoose holders in his lives space 
Twice over; bvt at length his own torn came. 
What hee for others did for him the same 


good,” etc., etc. The “marking yron” was an important 
possession of Dunfermline, and was frequently used to 
brand harlots, although it does not appear that it signed 
a “scarlet letter.” In England profane swearing is pun- 
ishable at present with a fine of five shillings—which is 
not exacted once in ten years, perhaps. In 1652 the 
Scotch ministers make this entry : 

“18 Nov.—That day compeirit Margt. rotson spouse to 
Wm. Scotland, being summoned to this day for cursing 
and swearing, wha being dealt with and brot to the sense 
of hir sin and guiltiness was sharply admonished, and it 
is hereby enactit with hir awn esent yt if ever she shall 
be found guiltie of the like againe she shall stand at the 
tron, with the branks on hir mouth.” 

Lately before the Queen’s Chamberlain the Sheriff of 
Londen came and counted out formally sixty horse-shoe 
nails. On inquiry I ascertained that this ancient annual 
custom is to be referred to a period when the arithmeti- 
cal culture requisite in a London sheriff was that he 
should be able to count sixty, which was demonstrated to 
the queen or king as above, before she or he would recog- 
nize the city’s choice. But I could not gain information 
as to the preference shown for horse-shoe nails. I have, 
however, to-day, met with the following from Mr. Samuey 
Smiles, which I think casts some light upon it, whilst it 
is interesting enough to quote. He says: 

“In the turbulent infancy of nations it is expected that 
we should hear more of the smith, or worker in iron, in 
connection with more peaceful pursuits. Although he 
was a nail-maker and a horse-shoer—made axes, chisels, 
saws, and hammers for the artificer—spades and hoes for 
the farmer—bolts and fastenings for the lord’s castle 
gates, and chains for his drawbridge—it was principally 
because of his skill in armor-work that he was esteemed. 
He made and mended the weapons used in the chase and 
in war—the gavelocks, bills, and battle-axes ; he tipped 
the bowmen’s arrows, and furnished spear-lieads for the 
men-at-arms; but, above all, he forged the mail-coats and 
cuirasses of the chiefs, and welded their swords, on the 
temper and quality of which life, honor, and victory in 
battle depended. Hence the great estimation in which 
the smith was held in the Anglo-Saxon times. His per- 
son was protected by a double penalty. He was treated 
as an officer of the highest rank, and awarded the first 
place in precedency. After him ranked the maker of 
mead, and then the physician. In the royal court of 
Wales he sat in the great hall with the king and queen, 
next to the domestic chaplain; and even at that early 
day there seems to have been a hot spark in the smith’s 
throat which needed much quenching, for he was ‘ enti- 
tled to a draught of every kind of liquor that was 
brought into the hall.’ ” 

“ MAUDIT.” 


It was lately announced that the author of the “Maudit” 
—an attack upon the Church of Rome, professedly writ- 
ten by a priest, which had an immense success two years 
ago—was dead, and that he had died in the odor of 
sanctity, after having recanted everything he had written. 
Subsequently this report was contradicted, and a Parisian 
journalist testified to having heard from the publisher of 
the “ Maudit” that its author was alive and well, and had 
been lately dining with cardinals at Rome, they, however, 
little suspecting who he was. The new journal, the 
Evénement, now publishes a letter from a contributor, who 
asserts that he knows the author of the “ Maudit,” and 
heard passages of his work read ten years ago. He 
knows also some of the ecclesiastics described in the 
book, one of whom is now a shopkeeper in the Passage 
Jouffroy, and an assiduous attendant of the Bourse. The 
correspondent of the Hvénement has hitherto kept the 





Was done: no doubt his soole doth live for aye 
In heaven; though here his body clad in clay. 
“Ot. July, 1594. R. S. etatis 98.” 


MARGINAL READINGS. 


The recent publication of “Extracts from the Kirk 
Session Records of Dunfermline, from A. D. 1640 to 1689, 
inclusive,” under the editorship of the Rev. Dr. Hender- 
son, of Edinburgh, brings out in a very strong light the 
intolerance of the present Scotch Sabbatarian clergy. 
It shows that these gentlemen have not moved many 
inches since the old days when witches and warlocks were 
persecuted. But apart from this the work is very curious. 
The walking about the streets on Sunday occupied then 
the place of the present scandal of people’s riding about in 
railway carriages, as is shown by many entries of this kind. 


“It is thot fitt that the ministers and-magistrates meet | harf for half, parst for past. 
every Sabbath in the Kirkyaird aftir the afternoons ser-| to follow them in calling Greenwich Grinidge, Norwich 
mon, to goe throwe the towne for remarking and sup-| Norridge, Finsbury Finsbry, and the like. In writing the 
pressing the énormities on the streets on the Sabbath | name Disraeli, Americans always put the comma after the 


secret, but he thinks the revelations lately made relieve 
him from the obligation (if any there were) to do so any 
longer, and he proposes to publish the memoirs of the 
author of the “‘Maudit” in the Hvénement. The editor 
| accepts the offer. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. 

In the last number of THE Rounp TABLE that reached 
me your entertaining Philadelphian makes the mistake 
of saying that Pall Mall is pronounced Pell Mell. The a 
is pronounced as it is in the word “alley,” and fal-lal 





(Cluff ), Froude (Frood), Bagshot (Baggot), Lewes (Lose), 
Buchanan (Bewkannon), and Maurice (Morris)—the names 
in parentheses indicating the true pronunciations. Of 
course, we can only rely on some knowledge of continental 
languages to make people pronounce Mazzini Matseeny, 
Beethoven Batoven, and Goethe Gerter or Gertay. (About 
the right sound for the first syllable of Beethoven’s, and 
the last of Goethe’s names, critics differ yet.) 


PERSONAL. 


The rumor that Nadar, the “ balloonatic,” is going to 
America with his “Giant” is untrue; it is the great pho- 
tographist Nadir who contemplates a brief visit to the 
United States. 

The late M. Dupin left seven wills, the last so face- 
tiously worded that those who met to read it had fre- 
quently to use their handkerchiefs, though neither for 
eyes nor noses. 

Yesterday Captain Freeman left the Mersey for New 
York, having in charge the Shenandoah. Captain Wad- 
dell and his crew have gone to the Continent. . 
Mr. Carlyle accepted the lord-rectorship of Edinburgh 
University with the following note: “ Mr. Carlyle desires 
it to be made known to the electors and others concerned 
that he is very sensible of the great honor done him, that 
he cheerfully accepts the office of rector, and that he will, 
to the best of his ability, endeavor to discharge its duties.” 
The late Mrs. Gaskell was a contributor to the Daily 
News (London), and also to the Pall Mall Gazette. 

M. D. C. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, Dec. 11, 1865. 

Mr. HamMMAtTT BILLINGs is presenting himself so con- 
spicuously just now as a pictorial commentator on the 
poets, that his claim to consideration demands examina- 
tion; and he offers his credentials in Tilton’s Tennyson, 
and “The Deserted Village ” of the same publisher, and 
likewise, I think, though the productions are not acknow- 
ledged, in some of the designs which Roberts Brothers 
have printed, with others of English origin, in their 
beautiful issue of Jean Ingelow’s “Songs of Seven.” 
They are professedly the work of some American artist, 
and certainly have his air. 

In examining these works of Billings, I have been 
struck with the power that the subject can sometimes 
create inhim. Tennyson’s rendering of the legend of St. 
Simeon Stylites seems to have gone deep into his imagin- 
ation, for the passion wells up forcibly in the drawing, 
representing the old anchorite bearing the cross as he 
kneels upon his pillar, and gazing on the offered crucifix, 
while the angel descends with his crown of martyrdom. 
‘There are few things since the latter-day development 
of wood-engraving more satisfactory. The engraver, in- 
deed, has done his part well, but the conception is admir- 
able—full of fervor, spirit, and entangled with no im. 
pertinences of useless allegory. Its excellence does not 
prepare us to find, on turning the leaf, so feeble a draw- 
ing as that he gives to “ The Talking Oak.” Except in 
the vulgarity of the figure, Barry’s illustration of the 
same subject is much superior. It is one of those instances 
where I have said Billings is prone to grovel. He seems, 
indeed, to avoid all expression of the spirit of landscape. 
His design to “ Claribel” is full of subdued feeling, so con- 
sonant with the subject ; and, as another phase of nature, 
the moonlit lake and shore in the design to “ Morte 
d’Arthur” is admirable in feeling. In the “ Deserted Vil- 
lage” good specimens are more frequent. The little 
sketch of the solitary bittern of the glades is full of fine 
sentiment, and Birket Foster need not be ashamed of 
poorer work. The sketch of the milkmaid with her pails 
is charmingly composed, and the landscape beautiful in 
spirit. The wintry aspect that surrounds the old woman 
gathering cresses by the stream is entirely adequate. It 
is surprising that, possessing such power, he should have 





would be a rhyme toit. Thereare several English words 
| whose pronunciation Americans often mistake. The 
|name of the poet Cowper, for instance, is pronounced 
| as Cooper. There are some things in which our pronun- 
| ciation is the best—e. g., nearly all their a’s are broad, as 


We might also well refuse 








failed so utterly by a total absence of expression in the 
tree and the landscape in this design of “The Talk- 
ing Oak.” It iscarelessly done throughout. The poet 
talks of its being hidden to the knees in fern, and hardly 
a vestige of the kind appears. There is another glaring 
instance of nonconformity in his design of the barge 
bearing the corpse of the lily-maid of Astolat by the pal- 
ace of Arthur. The window where Lancelot appears is 
hardly an “ oricl,” as described, and the prince does not 


after the afternoons sermon. Manie strangers being | D (D’Israeli), which is never done in England nor by the | “lean upon the window edge;” neither has the queen 


in the towne wha fied fm the south parts for fear | tory leader himself. 
of Cromwell, and walking up and downe idlie and not 


| 


The English generally pronounce | turned away, as the poet says ; nor is there a vine-leaf to 
| the e broad in such words as clerk (clark). The famous | show for the “ embowering ” of the poem. 


Neither is the 


regairding the Lord’s Day.” One Marion Cunnynghame | Epsom race is called the “ Darby.” Earl Derby’s name is | barge in accordance ; the canopy is not “a silken case 


was prosecuted as a witch because she said—or so it was | variously pronounced. The Americans should know, 
alleged—the following semi-papistical rigmarole every | also, that the Duke of Argyll’s name should not be spelt | steering what the “flood” carries along. 


with braided blazonings ;’ the old man rows instead of 
These objec- 


night on going to bed: “The day is Fryday, I shall fast Argyle, though the latter represents the true pronuncia-| tions may be deemed pedantic, but there seems to me 
quhill I may. To hear the knell of Christ his bell, the | tion. Among the names of literary men which I have | to be little use of illustrating a poet unless the poet is 
Lord God on his chappell stood, and his 12 Apostles | heard mispronounced occasionally in America are Clough | allowed dictation. There is another instance of his heed- 
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lessness in his sketch of Boadicea. It is by far too near. | Meredith’s poems. Walker, Fuller & Co. give us the lishing house at Chicago, and salesrooms at St. Louis. 


ly a reproduction of Stothard’s drawing of the same sub- 
ject. 

I think I can see that Billings exerted himself in the 
sketch of the wounded fawn in “The Princess.” Very differ. 
ent in style from Darley’s drawing, it has yet all his emo- 
tional power; is chaste in feeling, delicate in sentiment, and 
simple in spirit. Indeed, Billings is always obvious, per- 
haps too much so sometimes for work of the highest im- 
agination ; but then it is a virtue of so positive a merit 
that we hesitate to complain. What use, for instance, of 
so enigmatical a rendering of Sir Galahad as Rossetti’s pic- 
ture ; Billings’s is preferable, and quite as imaginative, if 
not 89 freakish. In the same way, his “St. Agnes” is a 
much more pleasing picture than Millais’s, though the 
latter is truer to the situation of the poet, and, in the 
glimpse of external nature through the window, the 
moonlight of the English engraving is unmistakable, 
while it is not different from sunlight in the American. I 
have noticed this confusion in one or two of the Tenny- 
son pictures of Billings. It is very faulty in the design 


second volume of Rev. William M. Thayer’s “ Youth’s 


the fourteenth thousand of his “Familiar Quotations,” 

and to the last impression prefixed a sheet of addenda. | 
Mr. Flagg, of this house, has just returned from England 
(where he found from the magnates of Paternoster Row 
that reception which was due to the representative of a 
house they have so long and agreeably corresponded 


English books, a catalogue of which they are preparing 
for circulation. A gentleman lately among the London 
“trade ” says that he learned from John Murray, Bentley, 


that there is not a house in America whose orders for 
of Little, Brown & Co. Don’t set this down as “ Hubby,” 


I prithee. I was surprised, before the war, on looking 
into the geographical distribution of their sales, to find 





to “Oriana,” and very exquisitely done, on the other 
hand, in the picture representing Sir Bedivere bearing 
the wounded king in “ Morte d’Arthur ;” quite in contrast 
to one of Maclise’s designs for the same poem, where the 
dying monarch and those about him are thrown into im- 
possible lights, and not moonlight either. Again, Billings’s 
obviousness is certainly much in his favor in the compari- 
son of his and Holman Hunt’s “ Lady of Shalott.” The 
Pre-Raphaelite picture is simply a snarl every way, and, 
moreover, a blundering piece of preposterous humbug: 
Coleridge speaks of a picture being an intermediate some- 
thing between a thought and a thing. Hunt simply 


that wherever, the country through, there was a commun- 
ity or an individual choice in the selection of books, there 
you were sure to find that they were known. 
days when the South was flourishing they sent largely 
of their best books thither; but of this matter of the 
geographical distribution of literature, according to local 
characteristics, I must say more another time. 

The latest books from Ticknor & Fields are Carleton’s 
new juvenile, ‘Winning His Way,” and Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Little Foxes.” Robetts Brothers have Robert Buchan- 
an’s poems ready. W. 





cleaves to the thought, and does not reach this neutral | 
limit—and an absurd thought at that. The same blun- | 
der—as I think it—regarding the head-dress pertains to | 
this drawing of Billings as belonged to the Vivien sketch- 
es. There is another instance of his heedlessness in the | 
musical instrument he puts into the hands of the daugh- 
ter of the warrior Gileadite in the “ Dream of Fair Wo- 
men,” for it is certainly anything but the “ timbrel” of the 
poet. The cut is one of the best in the volume, the figure 
graceful as well as noble, and it is a pity he could not 
have let the poet have his way. 


The other volume, which I have referred to as coming 
from Roberts Brothers, “Songs of Seven,” is in some re- 
spect disheartening to American art. If the smaller cuts 
in it are by Billings, as is surmised, they lose considerable 
of what merit they do have by the contrast, for the full- 
page drawings are of more than common excellence even 
among the English designers. They are signed “ North,” 
are engraved by Dalziel, and could teach Billings what 
he is deficient in generally, the relieving and intensify- 
ing power of landscape when fitly introduced as an ac- 
companiment of human passions. Any one of these 
“Sevens” will illustrate it. The commonplace of the 
dreamy young girl sitting on a stone in the opening 
vignette of the section ‘“ Romance,” is very feeble com- 
pared with the intensified longing of the lass clasping 
the tree, as if for support, as she would peer into the fu- 
ture. Shelley maintained that Retzsch’s outlines to 
Faust opened vistas beyond those of the poet’s, and this 
picture seems to do so. Miss Ingelow harps upon the 
changes of human life with admirable feeling ; but this | 
one scene at least seems intensified for the draughtsman’s | 
aid. I say it is disheartening to look at these pictures 
The Englishman fairly dwarfs the American; and his 
name, which is somewhat new to me, must be destined 
to fame. It is no more than fair that so young a fame as 
the fair poet’s should herald the equally deserved repu- 
tation of so able a designer. 





These drawings are cer- 
tainly admirable for a charming inter-reflective comming- 
ling of humanized nature with naive humanity, sweet 
and eminently correct in landscape feeling, and fit eluci- 
dations of so fragrant a poet. This volume, together 
with Retzsch’s outlines to Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” 
are two issues which this house have given us this 
season that are “choicely good.” 


There is another English illustrated volume out this 


week with Ticknor & Fields’s imprint, “The Recreations | 
of a Country Parson,” and also their illustrated Far- ! 
tingford edition of Tennyson; it makes a somewhat | 
more bulky volume than Tilton’s, is dedicated to the | 


poet's wife, has larger type, a division of the poems ac- 
cording to their original issues, and its illustrations are 
given on inserted leaves, many of them being such as have 
already come under my notice in the “Gems” and 
“ Tdyls.” 

The other new books, which I must lay over for the 
present, are Mrs. Child’s “ Freedmen’s Book,” Brownell’s 
“War Lyrics,” both from Ticknor & Fields, who also is- 


sue in “ cabinet” shape, this week, new editions of Owen | 


CINCINNATI. 
CINCINNATI, December 9, 1865. 

GEorGE S. BLANCHARD & Co., booksellers and publishers 
on a limited scale, offer to the trade some standard relig- 
ious, educational, and miscellaneous works. Important 
among these for its intrinsic value as well as for its large 
sale is “ Gaussen on the Bible, its Divine Origin and In- 
spiration,” reprinted in 1859 from the Edinburgh edition. 
A handsome illustrated edition of “ Bunyan’s Works” 
may also be mentioned, together with the ‘ Works of 
Lorenzo Dow ;” a new edition, in large type, of ‘ Pollok’s 
Course of Time,” and 12mo. illustrated editions of those 
old favorites “ Robinson Crusoe” and “The Arabian 
Nights.” One school-book, “Colburn’s Intellectual Arith- 
metic,” is noteworthy on account of its popularity, more 
than 60,000 copies of it having been sold. Mr. Blanchard 
now resides in Boston, from which literary center he is 
often able to supply his partner here—Mr. George E. 
Stevens—with the latest eastern publications somewhat 
sooner than our other booksellers receive them. 

F, A. Howe, successor to Henry Howe, publishes cer- 
tain bulky volumes which are sold exclusively by agents. 
Henry Howe—a genius in his line—has doubtless done 
more than any other person towards establishing and 
systematizing the subscription-book business in the West. 
He began operations here nineteen years ago, and his 
published “ Hints to Agents,” the result of much per- 
sonal experience, show how intimately he knows the na- 
ture and tastes of our common western people and how 


| skillfully he has learned to cater to their intellectual 


demands. His own name appears as author or compiler 
on the title-page of no less than nine huge tomes, some 


-\ of which, even in times gone by, ere books were in half 


the demand they now are, reached a sale of from 80,000 
to 100,000 copies. I have seen his books on the parlor 
table of many a farm-house, in friendly proximity to the 
Bible and the few miscellaneous volumes that find their 
way into the dwellings even of the most illiterate. 
“Qhio,” “Travel and Travelers,” “The Great West,” 
“ Adventures and Achievements of Americans,” “ Life 
and Death on the Ocean,” are certainly not works of 
great literary excellence, nor are they gotten up with 
much elegance or taste, but they contain abundance of 
useful information and have been an efficient means of dis- 
pensing instruction and amusement where, otherwise, 
| ignorance and sensuality might have prevailed. They are 





* Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts,” 

which, however, are not to be despised, for many of them 
/are well executed and the designs (chiefly by F. O. C. 
Darley) are often first-rate. Howe’s last, and perhaps 
best, book is entitled ‘The Loyal West,” for subscribers 
to which and to “ Kettell’s History of the Rebellion” 
agents are now canvassing the country. ; 

Any account of the publishing business in Cincinnati 
would be very imperfect without a mention of the West- | 
ern Methodist Book Concern. This important establish- | 











pendent in 1886. 


History of the Rebellion,” whose author has just given up | conference to Messrs. Poe & Hitchcock, officially called 
a position of trust to devote himself more exclusively to | Book Agents. 


authorship. Mr. Bartlett (Little, Brown & Co.) has printed volumes, some of which are printed in German, the Book 


with), and brings with him a large number of cases of | 





and other of the leading publishers of that metropolis | 


In those | 











ment began to exist in 1820 as a branch of the New | 
| York Methodist Book Concern, of which it became inde- 
It has now a flourishing branch pub. | 


The business management is intrusted by the general 
Besides an immense number of bound 


| Concern issues sundry periodicals, namely : “ The Ladies’ 
| Repository, ” «The Western Christian Advocate,” “The 
Christian Apologist” (German), and the “Sunday-School 
Advocate.” The “ Repository” is a first-class literary and 
religious monthly magazine, having a circulation of 30,000 
copies. The “ Advocate” and the “ Apologist” are pub- 
lished weekly. The Sunday-School paper is semi- 
monthly. Of it 152,000 copies are distributed. 

The handsomest western books I have seen bear the 
imprint of Poe & Hitchcock. Among them I may in- 
stance “Picturesque Views,” a large, richly illustrated 
gift-book, beautifully printed on thick, smooth, delicately 


books run so invariably for those of a high order as those | tinted western paper, and sold, cheaply enough, at fifteen 
| dollarsa copy. Another work, the typography of which 


would dohonor to the Riverside Press itself, is entitled, 
“The Mother of the Wesleys, a biography by the Rev. 
John Kirk.” This contribution to literature deserves 
more than a passing remark. Elegant printing and 
binding are not its only recommendation. It has a 
general as well asa denominational interest. Written in 
a clear, pleasing, and forcible style, full of incident and 
anecdote, it is a truly delightful biography. It has 
passed through several English editions, but it is now 
first given to the American reader through the enterprise 
of the Rev. J. W. Wiley, of this city. This gentleman, 
in his “ Editor’s Preface” truly says: “Far more inter- 
esting than romance to every sound mind is the veritable 
history of the old Epworth rectory” (Epworth was the 
residence of the Wesleys), “ with its ghostly visitants, its 
sad struggles with poverty, its destructive and almost 


| fatal fires, its fears, its devotions, its discipline, its genial 


father, its saintly mother, its extraordinary sons, and its 
gifted daughters.” “The Mother of the Wesleys ” is an 
octavo volume of 398 pages, illustrated by a fine steel- 
plate engraving representing the subject of the story, 
Mrs. Susannah Wesley, in the freshness of her youthful 
beauty. 

I willonly mention one other of Messrs. Poe & Hitch- 
cock’s late publications—a pretty little volume entitled 
“Victoria, with other Poems,” by Mrs. Sarepta Irish 
Henry, a western poetess of quite brilliant descriptive 
powers. “Victoria” is a lengthy poem of considerable 
merit, written in dramatic form, and illustrates the 
triumph of virtue. 

Cincinnati is the great western center of the German as 
well as of the English book trade. Theobald & Teuer- 
kauf, Eggers & Wilder, Max Weil, and others regularly 
receive monthly importations of German scientific, belle- . 
tristic, and periodical literature. Eggers & Wilder pub- 
lish many German Protestant books for school and church 
use. Benziger & Brother furnish, perhaps, two-thirds of 
all the Catholic German publications circulated in the 
West. 

“Carroll’s Literary Register,” a brisk, well-appearing 
semi-monthly, now just entering upon its second half 


year, devoted principally to the review of new books, at- 


tracts considerable public attention. Wei w. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


De Vaiss, Iparra & Co., Boston.—Die Einsamen. Eine Novelle 
von Paul Heyse. he 44. 
Was sich der Wald erzahit. Ein Miarchenstraus von Gus- 
wr zu Putlitz. Mit einem Titelbilde von Gustave Doré. 
». 62. 
Srinsessin Ilse. Ein Mirchen aus dem Hartzgebirge. With 
English notes by J. M. Merrick, Jr., Principal High School, 
. 45. 
With a vo- 


Canton. 
Von T. W. Carové. 


Das Marchen ohne — 
cabulary and notes. Pp. 4 
Die Venus von Milo, Rafael und Michel Angelo. Zwei Es- 
says von et Grimm, Verfasser von “Leben Michel An- 
elo’s.”” Pp. 1: 
, Maria Stuart. Ein Trauerspiel von Friedrich von Schiller. 
The original German text, with an introduction and notes for 
translation into English by Dr. Adolphus Bernays. Pp. 173. 
Reynard the Fox. A —— a from the Low-German 
of the fifteenth century. 1865. Dave 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN, New York.—C ristian Companionship for 
Retired Hours. 1865. Pp. 224. 

A.D. F. Ranpoupx, New York. —The Perfect Light or, Seven 
Hues of Christian Character. By Julia M. Olin. 1866. P, 

AMERICAN News Company, New York.—The Ordeal for Wives: 
1865. Pp. 448. 

Harrer Brotuers, New York.—Notes from the Plymouth Pul- 
pit, with a sketch of Mr. Beecher and the lecture-room. By 
Augusta Moore. 1865. » 374. 

Richard Cobden, the Apostle of Free Trade. By John 
McGilchrist. 1865. Pp. 304. 

J.B. Lirprrncott & Co., Philadelphia. —Something New for my 
Little Friends. 1866. Pp. 128. 

JouN M. Da@naLu.—Daisy Swain, the Flower of Shenandoah. A 
tale of the rebellion. ByJohn M. Dagnall. 1865. . 167. 
Sever & Francis, Cambridge, Mass.—Dream Children. 1864, Pp. 

241. 


The Jest Book. The choicest anecdotes “ sayings. Se- 
lected and arranged by Mark Lemon. 1865. Pp. 389. 
T. B. Peterson & BrotuHERs, Philadelphia. ~Auworih Abbey. By 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1865. . 
The Earl’s Secret. By Miss Pardoe. Bp 'S 51. 
| James T. CLaxTon, Philadelphia.—Raphael ; or, The Blind Boy. 
1866. Pp. 273. 
New York Ned; + Wreck and Refuge. By Mrs. J. McNair 
Wright. 1866. Pp. 
BERTS BROTHERS, A ll —The Privateersman. By Captain 
Marryatt, R.N. 1866. Pp. 384. 
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S—T—1860-X. 


DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 





They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak EMBRACING A SURVEY OF THE PRESENT STATE OF 


strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age ortime of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 





“ The best illustrated book of the season.”—Rounp TaBLE, De- 
cember 9, 1865. 


A ROUND OF DAYS. 


Dauziev’s Fine Art GiFtT-Bouok FOR 1866. 





WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street, N. Y., 
has a supply of the above elegant Book of Art, which will be dis- 
posed of AT RETAIL. Also a general assortment of the CHOICE 
GIFT-BOOKS and valuable standard authors, suitable for pres- 
ents, in a variety of fine bindings, such as 
CHARLEs Lams’s Works. 5 vols., half calf. 
DisrRaEwi’s Works. 6 vols., half calf. 
Epear A. Por’s Works, Prose and Poetical, in a variety of edi- 
tions and bindings. 
Hatiam’s Works. Half calf. 
Burton’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
Dr. Doran’s Works. 9 vols. 
Lorp ‘Brron’s Works. 4 vols. And many other popular au- 
thors in choice editions. 


WIDDLETON, 
17 Mercer Street, opposite Howard Street. 





CHRISTMAS STOCK OF BOOKS anp STATIONERY. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
433 anD 445 Broapway, NEw York, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR 
Christmas Stock of Fine Books & Stationery, 


TO WHICH ATTENTION IS INVITED. 





Among the books deserving of special mention are: 


Life of Man Symbolized by the Months of 
the Year. 
Accompanied by a series of 25 full-page Illustrations, and 
many hundred Marginal Devices, Initia Letters, etc. 


The New Testament. 
With Engravings on Wood from Designs of Fra Angelico, 
Pietro Perugino, and others. 1 vol. 4to, elegantly bound in 
morocco, $65 00. 


Christian Ballads. 
By the Right Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe. Superbly Illus- 
trated with Original Designs by John A. Hows. Cloth 
extra, $6 00. 


New Testament of four Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 
Illustrated by a Plain Explanatory Comment, and by authentic 
Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches 

and Photographs taken on the spot. Edited by Edward 
Churton, M.A. 115 beautiful Illustrations. Cloth, $12 00; 
morocco antique, $20 00. 

We have a superb assortment of ILLUSTRATED STANDARD ENG- 
LisH Books, and we would call attention to the stock of ENGLISH 
JUVENILE WORKS, which are offered at unusually low prices. 


In the Stationery Department we have just received Parrer | By Prof. Sansorn TENNEY, A.M., with over 500 Engravings, in 1 


Mace Desks, Lapres’ WorK-Boxgs, PorRTFOLIO0s, etc., from the 
manufacturers in Europe. 


PIRIE’s CELEBRATED NOTE Papers, and Envelopes to match. 


Frencu Note Papers, the newest and best styles, with Envel- North America, and especially of those appertaining to our own 


opes to match. 
PaR.Lor CROQUET, in the same style as Field Croquet. 


Presses for Stamping Initials for the Trade, with Colors and 


every requisite. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. Grounded on Principles of 


FOUR NEW WORKS 


JUST READY AND PUBLISHED BY 


124 Granp SrreEet, New York. 


I. 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell’s New Work. 


Universal Obligation. By Horace BusHne.1t, D.D., Author 


natural,” etc. In1 vol. octavo. $3. 


Il. 
History of Rationalism. 


PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. By Rev. Jno. F. Hurst, A.M. 
1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


development down to the present time. The whole period passed 
over is about two centuries, and, in giving a history of Rational- 
ism during this time, it has been an object of the author to de- 
scribe indirectly the state of Protestant Theology at the present 
time. The object of the work is to counteract the skepticism 
which is now coming into this country, by showing the evils it 
has inflicted on other lands. 


Til. 
Elements of Political Economy. 


By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, Professor of History and Political 

Economy in Williams College. 1vol. crown 8vo. Price $2 50. 
This is a clear presentation of the facts and principles of Polit- 
ical Economy. It is believed to be equally adapted to the wants 
of teachers in their class-rooms and to the general public, which 
is now demanding, as never before, information and discussion 
on this important subject. The topics of Money and Foreign 
Trade, as being practical questions now in agitation throughout 
the country, have received a very full treatment; and the late | 
as well as the earlier financial experience of the United States are | 
fully considered in the light of the principles illustrated by it. 
The book has already in manuscript received the cordial approval 
of several distinguished teachers of political science. 








Iv. 
BY PROF. GEO. P. FISHER. 
Essays on the Supernatural Origin of 
Christianity. 


With special reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and 
the Tiibingen School. By Professor Geo. P. Fisner, of Yale 
College. 1 vol. 8vo, $3 50. 


This work presents a critical examination of the principal theo- 
ries proposed from the side of Naturalism in opposition to the 
truth of Gospel history. The historical speculations of the Tiibin- 
gen Schoolare fully discussed, and the genuineness and credibility 
of the New Testament Historical Books are vindicated against 
the assaults of Dr. Baurand his fallacies. The book will also em- 
brace a dissertation upon the Personality of God and the Follow- 
ers of Pantheism. The work is nota refutation of obsolete errors, 
but a discussion ofliving questions and current forms of unbelief. 
It is adapted not only to meet the wants of ministers and theo- 
logical students, but also of intelligent laymen. 


ALSO JUST READY, 
A New and Revised Edition, with a Supplement, of the 
Cyclopedia of American Literature. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By E. A. and 
G. L. Duyckinck. Embracing Personal and Critical Notices 
of Authors, and selections from their Writings, from the Earli- 
est Period to the Present Day. With 2% portraits, 425 auto- 
graphs, and 75 views of colleges, libraries, and residences of 
authors, and elegant steel engravings of J. Fenimore Cooper 
and Benjamin Franklin. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $10; half 
calf, $16. . 

This new edition of the Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
which has been for some time out of print, will include a SurPLe- 
MENT, bringing the work down to the present year. Many new 
articles relating to Old and Recent Authors have been added, with 
numerous Obituaries of Authors already included, and much addi- 
tional matter respecting living authors and their publications, 
previously noticed. 


Also a new edition, in octavo size and elegantly printed at the 
University Press on extra finished paper, of 


Natural History and Zooiogy. 


vol. 8vo, 540 pages, price $4 50. 


In this book particular attention has been given to a full descrip- 
tion of the Quadrupeds, Insects, Reptiles, Fishes, Shells, etc., of 


country. ‘It is believed that this volume surpasses any yet 
published.” The illustrations are on ‘‘a scale,” and engraved in 
the very best style. 





of ‘Sermons for the New Life,” ‘“‘ Nature and the Super- 2. 


The history of Rationalism is traced through all its stages of 3. 


Iuminated and Illustrated Books. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 


401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


1. THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 


sary illuminated from original designs. Each page 
elegantly printed in oil colors, with emblematic border. 1 
pee extra cloth, gilt, $5 00; morocco, gilt or antique, 


From the Methodist. 

“The Twenty-third Psalm is remarkable for the unusual 
elegance with which it is gotten up. We do not think we 
have ever seen so beautiful a thing in this line of publica- 
tions. The chromo-lithography is extraordinarily fine. A page 
is devoted to each of six verses of the psalm. More beauti- 
ful emblems could hardly be found to match so beautiful a 
text. 


THE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT. 


‘A Christmas Carol].’” Words and music by Rev. J. H. 
— Jr. Each page printed tn oil colors from exquisite 
designs. 1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $5 00; morocco, 
gilt or antique, $5 50. 

From the Christian Intelligencer. 

“This famous carol is richly embellished by colored lith- 
ographs, six in number, representing the adoration of the 
Babe of Bethlehem and various scenes in the life of our 
Lord. The designs are good and the execution admirable. 
This will be a desirable gift-book for Christmas.” 


THE DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS OF DR. 
: WATTS. 


A new and choice edition. Illustrated with 100 wood-cuts 
in the finest style of art, from original designs by eminent 
artists. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Printed on best paper, 
and handsomely bound. 1 vol.small quarto, cloth, full gilt, 
$5 00; turkey morocco, $8 50. 
Ready December 12. 

4, HYMNS IN PROSE FOR CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. Barbauld, author of ** Lessons for Children.” With 
100 wood-cuts, from designs by Coleman, Barnes, Kennedy, 
and Wimperis. Engraved byCooper. Elegantly printed on 
fine paper. 1 vol. small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $5 00; tur- 
key morocco, $8 50. 

te _ Copies free by mail on receipt of price. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 





Little Foxes. 
By Harriet BrecuER Stowe. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 75. 

In this volume Mrs. Stowe furnishes another collection of val- 
uable papers on domestic and social topics, of a similar character 
to those in ‘‘ House and Home Papers,” to which it forms a fitting 
companion-volume. In “Little Foxes’’ the following topics are 
discussed: Fault-finding, Irritability, Repression, Persistence, 
Intolerance, Discourtesy, Exactingness. 


Patriot Boys and Prison Pictures. 

By EpmMunp Kirke. Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 
The careers of young men who have been prominent in the war 
are detailed in this volume in the author's usual graphic style. 
The Ohio Boy, the New Hampshire Boy, the Virginia Boy, re- 
ceive a chapter each, and the volume also contains interesting de- 
scriptions of famous prisons, and scenes among prisoners. 
Ge Either of the above sent post-paid, by mail, to any ad 
dress, on receipt of the advertised price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 
B. H. TICKNOR, 823 BROADWAY. 


“ The rising poet.’"’—London Times. 
READY SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9. 
POEMS 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Comprising the two volumes published in London, ‘ Under- 
tones” and ‘‘Idyls and Legends of Inverburne,”’ with additional 
poems. 





Extracts from Notices of the London Press. 

“While reading the poems you never think of the poet. It is 
only in the after-glow of emotion that you think of him; and then 
you see what rare power was needed to produce so genuine an 
effect. . Even if his stature never enlarges, his place among 
the pastoral poets will be undisputed.”—G@. H. Lewes, in the Fort- 
nightly Review. 

‘*How sweet and rare is such music! We can but urge our 
readers to get this volume for themselves. All these pictures of 
Scottish life are full of the splendor of a rich imagination; but 
‘Willie Baird’ is too sweetly sad for such poor praise as we can 
give it.”—John Bull. 

“The world knows very well that Mr. Buchanan is a poet, and 
some of the highest amongst those by whom the world expects to 
be helped to decisive conclusions about such matters, think his 
name stands written on the very forehead of the age.""—Jlustrated 
Times. 

“There is scarcely a piece here which has not for its center one 
of those human truths the perception and development of which 
are among the highest uses of imagination.”’— Atheneum. 

‘We do not know to whom after the two or three of living poets 
who are crowned and on their thrones, he ought to stand second.” 
—KEclectic Review. 

In 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, to match Jean Ingelow's Poems, Price 


1 75. 
Sold by all booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the publishers, 














BisLEs AND PRaYeErs, from 50 cents upwards. 





Copies sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
Have for sale at their American Agency, 


129 Granp Street, New Yor«, 
A general stock of their 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND 
Books FOR LIBRARIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


Also for Presentation Books for the Holidays. Among others, 


Moxon’s OLtp DRAMATISTS. 
9 vols. royal 8vo, half calf, $60. 
LANE’s ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $15. 

ButweEr’s (Sir E. L.) NoveLs 4np TALEs. 

23 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $35; or the 23 vols. bound in 20, half 
calf, extra, $60; half Roxburgh, $62 50. 

——WITH THE DRAMAS AND POEMS. 
25 vols., full calf, $110. 
DIsRAELI’s (Isaac) WORKS. 

In 7 vols. crown 8vo, half calf, $22 50: consisting of The Cu- 
riosities of Literature, 3 vols. ; The Amenities of Literature, 
2 vole.; The Quarrels and Calamities of Authors, 1 -vol.; 
The Literary Character of Men of Genius, 1 vol. 

BoswE.u’s Lire or Dr. JOHNSON. 

Including the Tour to the Hebrides. With numerous illustra- 

tions. 5 vols. 12mo, cloth, $6 50; half calf, extra, $15. 
Woopn’s InLustRaATED NaTURAL History. 

With many hundred engravings by Harrison Weir and others, 
8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; full calf, 
$32 50; full morocco, $35. 

STAUNTON’S MAGNIFICENT EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 

With many hundred illustrations by John Gilbert. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; 
full morocco, $35. 

—-A new library edition, printed in a large new type on toned 
om ope but without the illustrations, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, $1750; 
alf calf, $25; full calf, $30; tree calf, $35. 
KNIGHT’s PicTORIAL SHAKESPEARE. 

With all the illustrations, etc., of the original edition, up- 
wards of 1,000 in number. 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $50; half 
calf, extra, $70. 

A Rounp or Days. 

Described in original poems by some of the most celebrated 
poets, and in thirty-ei ht pictures by eminent artists, en- 
graved in the very highest style of art by the Brothers Dal- 
ziel. 4to, cloth, $10; full morocco, $15. 

Home THovuGuTs AND Home SCENES. 

In original poems by the author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,”’ Amelia B. Edwards, and others. Iliustrated in a se- 
ries of thirty-five exquisite pictures from drawings by A. B. 
Houghton, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, $10; full morocco, $15. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD AND Saviour JESvs CHRIST. 

Illustrated in forty-seven pictures from drawings by John E. 
Millais, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, $10; full morocco, $15. 

BrirKetT Foster's Pictures oF ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 
Containing thirty elaborate illustrations, engraved by the 


Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $10; full morocco, 
15. 





*,* Send fora copy of new complete catalogue. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


CUSHIONS AND CORNERS; or, Holidays at 
Old Orchard. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

All who have examined this agree that it is one of the best Ju- 
veniles, both for boys and girls, which they have seen. The 
“Cushions” (the kind and obliging children) are very entertain- 
ingly contrasted with the ‘* Corner” (the selfish and irritable one), 
and through a variety of experiences the ‘“* Corner” is turned at 
last into a ‘* Cushion.” 

“An agreeable and fascinating story by Mrs. R. J. Greene, the 
moral of which, not so emphatically urged as to spoil the enjoy- 
ment of its'readers, is expressed in the motto—‘ Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another, in honor preferring one another.’ ’—Ad- 
vertiser. 


CHILDREN’S SONCS FROM THE HILLSIDE. 
A beautifully illustrated volume of Poetry for children. Bev- 
eled boards, gilt edge, $2. 

“This book of songs will be warmly welcomed by a multitude 
of households all over the land. These verses were written for 
children, but both old age and youth will read them with delight.” 
—Christian Times. 


“ A charming collection of songs, poems, and charades for the 
little ones. Illustrated by Kilburn in admirable taste, printed on 
satin paper at the ‘ Riverside Press,’ and bound in bright colors 
and gold, it is, every way, a perfect thing.” 


OTTALIE’S STORIES FOR THE LITTLE 
FOLKS. 
Translated from the German of MADAME OTTALIE WILDER- 
MUTH. 16mo, 308 pages, 4 fine wood-cuts. $1 50. 
“Three very cheerful stories, full of exquisite fancies, as all 
German stories are, very gracefully written, and illustrated with 


some very well drawn and finely executed wood-cuts.”—Adver- 
tiser. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT CEDAR CROVE. 
\ Anewedition. 16mo. $1 25. 

“This is the third edition of a juvenile book, the sterling 
merits of which seven seasons of uninterrupted popularity have 
fully proven. It has two illustrations.”—Advertiser. 





Besides our own Publications we have an endless variety of 
Children’s Books from other publishers. 


Any American Book sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of adver- 
tised price. 


G@™ Onr catalogue sent free on application. 


E.P. DUTTON &CO., 
Publishers and Importers, 
185 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE HORTONS; 
OR, 
AMERICAN LIFE AT HOME. 
By Davis B. CassEDAY. 


12mo, antique cloth, gilt sides, price $2 00. 


From the Boston Courier. 


“‘The Hortons; or, American Life at Home,” is the title ofanew 
novel by Mr. Davis B. Casseday, remarkable for brilliancy of style 
united to a depth of reflection and analysis very uncommon in 
American works of fiction. The plot is simple, but sufficiently 
interesting, and is worked out with skill. The heroine is a lovely 
character, delightfully portrayed. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

“‘The Hortons; or, American Life at Home,” by Davis B. Cas- 
seday, a Philadelphian, we believe, is a novel which has pleased 
us 80 much that we earnestly recommend it to all who are fond 
of prose fiction. Mr. Casseday can treat serious subjects with 
force, but is more at home in satire, which weapon he uses in no 
ungentle spirit. He sketches character well—sometimes individ- 
ualizing a person in a fewsentences, and he can build up a story 
80 as to make it readable. The story of the ‘‘ Hortons” is agree- 
able and unsensational, truly exhibiting American life at home. 


From the Philadelphia Age. 

This is the best book of its class which has appeared for some 
time. The author, who writes like a man of cultivation, not a 
vulgar genius of the spasmodic order, has wisely selected a story 
of American life and character. His descriptions of personal 
traits are unusually felicitous, and when natural scenery or female 
loveliness is to be portrayed he rises into poetry. His sketches 
of city life and scenes are graphic. A variety of characters are 
introduced that are well rounded and sustained. ‘The Hortons” 
is more than usually attractive reading. 





Beautiful New Juvenile Books. 


READY THIS WEEK : 
The Song Without Words. 
LEAVES FROM A VERY OLD BOOK. Dedicated to Children. 
By the author of the “‘ Schnberg-Cotta Family.’ In its illus- 
trations and style of publication this is not excelled byany 
juvenile book of the season. 16mo, $1. 
The Cousin Bessie Series. 


Each 1 vol. 16mo, beautifully illustrated and bound. Per vol., 90 
cents, or 5 vols. in box, $4 50; comprising 


Cousin Bessi£ : A Story of Youthful Earnestness. 

Toit AND TRuST; or, Patty, the Workhouse Girl. 

ALICE AND HER FriEnps; or, The Crosses of Childhood. 
Tom Burton; or, The Better Way. 

Tue Grauams: A Story of the Florida War. 





NEARLY READY: 
The Kemptons. 
A Temperance Story. ByH. K. P., author of several of our most 
popular juveniles. Illustrated 16mo, $1 25. 
Captain Christie’s Cranddaughter. 
A beautiful story. Illustrated. 16mo, $1 25. 


Cherry and Violet. 


A Tale of the Great Plague. By the author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 1 
vol. 16mo. 


M. W. DODD, 
506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Wonderful Tale entitled 
HERMAN; 


OR, 
YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD, 
Which sent an electric thrill through every reader, as it appeared 
from week to week in the National Era, is in press, and will soon 
be published in two handsome 12mo vols. by 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


149 Washington Street, Boston. 





qe _ Advance orders from the Trade solicited. 





Piano-Forte Music by the Best Composers. 


BEETHOVEN’s SONATAS. Printed from the latest German edition. 
15 





In two volumes, with a Portrait. Price 
Mozart's SonaTAs in one volume a 
MENDELSSOHN’sS SONGS WITHOUT WORDS 

os “ 7“ Pid 


4hds. . . 
THatpere’s L’ART DE CHANT . . . ‘ 
Bacn’s Forty-EigHT Fuaves. 2vols., each . ‘ 
ta bic . Complete in 1 vol. . 
CuHorin’s MAZURKAS AND WALTZEs, with Portrait . 
The above are bound in cloth, and, with the exception of the 
last, printed from engraved plates on pe of the same size and 
quality of Sheet Music. Copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 


English Magazines, Periodicals, and News- 
papers. 

WILLMER & ROGERS, 47 Nassau St., N. Y. (Established 1844), 

supply on subscription every Magazine, Periodical, and News- 


aper published in Great Britain or on the Continent of E ; 
Price-List for 1866 now ready. t of Europe 


NATH OAM A 
SZssssss 











PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HYLTON HOUSE AND ITS INMATES. 


By the author of “The Hen-Pecked Husband,” ‘Family Fail- 
ings,” etc., etc. 


Notices from the London Press. 

“The author of ‘The Hen-Pecked Husband’ has given us an- 
other refreshing and delightful novel, full of vivid and glowing 
life pictures, animated scenes, and deeply interesting narrative. 
The book is one of the most readable of the season.” — Atheneum. 

‘This is a delightful book; the plot is deeply interesting, the 
characters well drawn, the narrative brilliant and well sustained 
aud the denouement comme i faut. It is the work of a gifted 
artist.”—London Quarterly. 


Price 50 cents. Mailed free of postage on receipt of price. 
F. A. BRADY, Publisher, 
22 Ann Street, N. Y. 





Just PUBLISHED, 


DAISY SWAIN, 
THE FLOWER OF SHENANDOAH. 
A Poem founded on the Rebellion. By Dr. John M. Dagnall. 
1 vol. 12mo, fine paper, extra cloth binding, 26 illustrations. 
Price $1 25. Copies mailed, free of pastage, on receipt of the 
rice by the publishers, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR & CO., Brook- 


yn _ Y. An illustrated circular, descriptive of the work, sent 
gratis. 





JUST ARRIVED. 


DORE’S BIBLE. 


Messrs. MOHUN & EBBS beg to announce that they have just 
imported copies of 


DORE’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE, 


OF THE ORIGINAL FIRST EDITION AND THE EARLIEST 


IMPRESSIONS. 
The illustrations consist of 230 
LARGE PAGE DRAWINGS, 


the production of which has occupied M. Doré several years, and 
the cost of which for drawing and engraving alone has amounted 
to more than $50,000. 


The work forms two handsome vols. folio, beautifully printed 
on the finest paper, uniform with his ‘* Dante” and “Don Quix- 
ote,” and early application will be necessary to secure copies of 
the first impressions. 


181 BROADWAY. 
Dec. 9, 1865. 





MISS MULOCH’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


‘fOur Year.’’ 

A child’s book in prose and verse (Tauchnitz Edition), 16mo, 
tinted paper, gilt top, fancy morocco cloth, gilt stamps on back 
and side, with 

VIGNETTES AND 13 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price $1 25. 

Will be published on Saturday, December 16. As but a small 
edition can be prepared, early orders will be necessary to secure 
copies. 


F. LEYPOLDT, 
646 Broadway. 





Washington’s Letters on Agriculture 
IN 


THE WORKING FARMER FOR i866. 


It is believed that the general diffusion of these letters would 
exert a powerful influence in counteracting the present lament 
able tendency to abandon farm-homes and crowd into the already 
overcrowded avocations of city life. 

To give additional interest and form a personal memento of the 
Father of his Country, portions of these letters will be given just 
as they flowed from hia own pen (in fac-simile of his handwriting), 

he vast losses of products and producers, and the disorganized 
condition of labor in half our country, will probably keep farm 
products at a high price for some years, even if the peace of the 
world should remain unbroken and the plague that is destroying 
the meat-crop of Europe, and threatening our own, should cease. 
For neither of these blessings does there seem ground of hope, 
hence there is prospect of richer returns from agricultural opera- 
tions than at any previous pericd of our history, and consequently 
stronger reasons why all who are not established in business 
should become gure rather than mere exchangers of produce, 
and also why all possible improvement in agriculture should be 
discovered and adopted. 

We also yas giving a series of portraits and biographical 
sketches of persons who ‘have rendered valuable services in the 
= of 1 mr lendidly i 

is volume will contain a splen lustrated treatise on the 
Pear, by P. T. Quinn, Esq. ’ 

Believing that *‘ The Working Farmer”’ will be found of as great 
value and interest to the public as any paper of its class, we be- 
speak for it a careful examination, and as extensive a circulation 
as it merits. : 

‘“ The Working Farmer” is a large 24-page octavo. December 
No. now ready, containing articles on “‘Cotton Culture,” “The 
Pear,” ‘* Vineland,” etc., etc, 

TERMS—$1 00 a year, in advance; single numbers, 10 cents. 

Our premiums are numerous and valuable, and terms to canvass- 
ers liberal. Specimen numbers and circulars sent on receipt of 
price. Address 


SERPENTS BS PHARAOH; 


SERPENT’S EGGS. 


The scientific miracle of the age. On Hghting the cone, a 
small snake uncoils itself. 


“‘They are truly marvelous, and apparently inexhaustible.”"— 
London Times. 


Wholesale and retail by 
OLDEN & SAWYER, 


246 Canal Street, New York. 


Price 50 cents a box. Mailed free. A liberal discount to the 
trade. AGENTS WANTED. 
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Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!! 


THREE TIMES THREE, BOYS, 
FOR 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY OLIVER OPTIC. 





Just Issued. 


The Yankee Middy; 08, Tue ApventureEs or A Navan ligious Societies and Publishing Houses in the country. 


OFFICER. 


A sequel to “‘ The Sailor Boy.’ By Oliver Optic. 1 vol. 16mo, 
Illustrated, price $1 50. Being the fourth volume of the 
popular and patriotic ARMY AND Navy STorRIEs. 


t= Library for Young and Old. 


= if 
Ready Saturday, December 2, 1865. 
Work and Win; ©8, Mippy Newman on A CRUISE. 
By Oliver Optic. 1 vol. 16mo, Illustrated, price $1 25. Being 
the fourth volume of the entertaining WoopviiLE Srorizs. | 


Iil. 
Ready December 10. 
Fighting Joe ; 08, THE ForRTUNEs or A STAFF OFFICER. 
A sequel to *‘ The Soldier Boy” and *‘ The Young Lieutenant.”’ 
By Oliver Optic. 1 vol. 16mo, Illustrated, price $1 50. 
Being the fifth volume of ARMY AND Navy STories. 
t= A Library for Young and Old. 





For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 


GEN. PROT. EPISC. 
S.°S. Union and Church Book Society. 


DEPOSITORY, 762 BROADWAY. 











NEW BOOKS. 


The following volumes are in press, and will be issued soon: 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catechism by Mrs. D. C. 
PE a Ses ee, ey eee eeee 20 cts. 
STORIES OF A GOVERNESS... ..........05.00.0000000000 i) = 
BERTHA: or, Tho Only Fanlt.............0scsvesceee ee | Mls 
FOUR NEW STORIES BY A. L.O. E. Each Story in pa- 





per covers, 5cts. In two vols., Muslin................. S * 
In one vol., Muslin........ ... SEnARAGEDANEDASEMa SS OSONIE 3). 
AMBROSE RODMAN. AChild’s Story. Papercovers....12 * 
DR SEC rol lans. co CRS aenanpsbaosbabe ke eesens sabe 30 * 
NEW NAMES; or, What I wish I were. Paper covers..... | aed 
ein as nein sconspesaksher anh kn§sdexecorwnsctee Ss * 
MARGARETHE AND WALDEMAR......................25 ” * 


32mo. VOLS. 
KITTY’S PEARLS, and ROBERT SPENCER’S REVENGE. 


Each story in paper Covers...............000. se rcccccces 3 cts 
RS Oe Re ee ee aD: 
THE CONDUCT BOOK, and MARBLES. Each story in 
DOPE COTOTS ous ce nncedsosocenesbeectcbescesesceces « aie 
a ee ee ee eee © 6 * 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway. 





WILL BE ISSUED SATURDAY, NOV. 11. 





‘*+ DECIDEDLY THE BEST NOVEL EVER WRITTEN BY AN AMERI- 
CAN AUTHOR.” 


DE VANE 


A STORY OF 
PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS 


By Hon. Henry W. Hr1arp, 
Ex-Member U. 8S. House of Representatives from Alabama, 





The elegant diction and simplicity, yet beauty of comparison, 
found in this book, are in refreshing contrast to the insipidity of 
the large number of works of fiction presented to the public dur- 
ing the past few years. Treating of scenes occurring among edu- 
cated and refined people, the accomplished author has success- 

ully endeavored to introduce to the attention of his readers the 
beauties of the ancient classics and the most eminent writers of 
prose and poetry of modern times, striving thereby to prevent 
the tendency becoming so apparent in the young people of the 
present day toward merely sensational and extravagant narra- 
tions, which neither benefit the mind nor aid in the cultivation of 

literary tastes. 
12mo, muslin, two volumes in one, pp. 552. 





Price, $2 00. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


BLELOCK & CO, Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street N. Y. 





ina 


English Books! English Books!! 


Just received and now opening a superb collection of New, 
Scarce, and Second-hand English Books—Holiday and Standard 
Books. Will be sold cheap for cash at 


NUNAN & CO.’S, 








VALUABLE BOOKS. 


All the publications of the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON, together with a choice selection from the different Re- 


BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BOOKS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 
BOOKS FOR THE RAILWAY. 


A complete assortment ot 


PICTURE CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, Etc. 





Committees desiring to replenish their S.-S. Libraries, will 
please send alist of books now in the Library, with the amount 
they wish to invest, and the Books will be sent by return express. 


JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 





TO BE ISSUED IN A FEW DAYS, 
NO. I. OF THE 
NEW COMIC PAPER, 


“THE LITTLE JOKER.” 


“THE LITTLE JOKER” will not follow the beaten track 
(which all new Comic Papers have heretofore done, imitating 
‘Punch,’ ‘* Fliegende Blatter,” etc.), but we are quite sure wi 
establish a deserved reputation for Originality. 

We do not exaggerate when we say that some of the most well- 
known humorous authors have consented to write for ‘* The Lit- 
tle Joker ;” and we would also say that neither exertion nor ex- 
pense will be spared to make this paper the ** PUNCH” of Amer- 
ica (so far as success is concerned). 

Among many others the following will become regular contribu- 
tors to its columns: 


ARTEMUS WARD, ORPHEUS C. KERR, PETROLEUM V. Naspy, and 
JosH BILLINGs. 
The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE will be a prominent feature on 
account of its lowness, which is unparalleled in the history ofany 
periodical ‘ 
IN THE WORLD! 


Viz.: One Copy, One Year, 50cts. One Copy, three months, 25cts. 
One Copy, six months, 38cts. Invariably in advance. 


Address all subscriptions or communications 


ROBERT W. WILLIS, Publisher, 
New York P. O. 





Editors of Newspapers ‘noticing’ this publication, and giving ths 
name, subscription price, and address, will be entitled to a gratis 
copy of the paper. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—A prize of $50 will be given for the best 
opening poem for THE LITTLE JoKER. To be sent in before 
December 25, 1865. 





The New York Bible and Common Prayer- 
Book Society 


Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 
varied stock of 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 
are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates. 


ge A new Trade List is now ready. 


Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 


5 and 18 COOPER UNION, 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
21 Murray STREET, 


Have now received, in addition to their well-selected stock of 
school and miscellaneous books, a fine assortment of Illustrated 
Books, in cloth gilt, half calf, half turkey, full calf and full turkey 
bindings, to which the attention of the trade is called. 


FAMILY AND POCKET BIBLES, in all styles of binding. 


NEW JUVENILES AND BOOKS OF ADVENTURE for Boys 
and Girls, ° 


them entirely new. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. All prices from fifty cents 


twenty-five dollars. 


The PUBLICATIONS OF ALL THE LEADING PUBLISHING 
HOUSES IN THE COUNTRY constantly on hand and for sale at 


publishers’ prices. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF GAMES FOR CHILDREN, many of 





CountA. de Casparin’s Lotter to President 


Johnson, Translated by Mary L. bouth, the authorized trans 
lator of Martin’s ‘“* History of France.” 


THE LOYAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
863 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
RANDOLPH, 


CoRNER OF BROADWAY anv NINTH ST., East Sipe, 
Has on sale all the new American and English Illustrated Books, 
withmany Standard Miscellaneous and Religious Books, in morocco 
and library bindings. 

Also, DESIRABLE Books in very great variety. 





immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS on hand at our price. 

10,000 OLD and NEW BOOKS at your price. 

500,000 STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES at any price. 

Just received, 5,000 valuable THEoLoaicaL Works, library of a 
deceased clergyman, selling for less than half the retail price. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 


113 Nassau Street, below Beekman. 


BANCKER’S NEWS AGENCY. 


NEWS DEALERS and BOOKSELLERS supplied at the earliest 
moment on liberal terms with 


DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, NOVELS, 
DIME AND TEN CENT PUBLICATIONS, 
SONG BOOKS, STATIONERY, 


tev" _- Send for a Trade List. Address 
SAM’L L. BANCKER, 


21 and 23 Ann Street, New York. 








FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO. 


108 AND 110 Broapway. 


SIRPRORIMENS coc chuknew cospcnesreeeeusams. ccageanus: eel $1,000,000 
MINER spect le scaw soda ieniahinal MeN sRsehaten ae bis He 400,000 


INSURES 

AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
ALSO, AGAINST ALL 

INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 


ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 


MARINE AND 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without in- 
curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
discount upon the premium. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President, 

E. A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 
J. C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary.’ 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Casn DIVIDENDS IN FIFTEEN Years, 253 Per Cent. 


CASH CAPITAL .... .... 
UME, BAM. 1, BOB. o oi0okscsccescneinces cnensaes caine 270,000 





Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 
P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 





A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY EXISTS FOR THE USE OF 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic—Headache, 
Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore Eyes, Deafness 
Bad Taste and Smell, being the result of Catarrh. This Snuff re- 
moves and prevents all these, and insures a healthy Head. Its 
effects are pleasant and safe, even for infants who suffer from 
Snuffles. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, or sent by mail toall parts of U.S. for 30 cents for One Box, 
or One Dollar for Four Boxes. ' Address 


JAS. DURNO, . 
P. O. Box 1235, New York. 
Wholesale by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 


- PRESENTS OF TASTE! _ 
BIRTHDAY, BRIDAL, AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
The Ruggles Gems. 


A Choice Collection of these Exquisite Miniature and Cabinet 
OIL PAINTINGS OF AMERICAN SCENERY, 
FROM SKETCHES MADE FROM NATURE BY 
RUGGLES 


now on view and for sale at 











Basement, 78 Nussau Street. N. Y. 








Any book not in stock furnished at the shortest notice. 


CHAS. L. JONES'S, 843 Broadway. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


+ «+eeee .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 
625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broapway, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 








ELASTIC 


NEw Yor«& 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 











Received the Highest Premium—GoLp Mepat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 





STEDMAN, EWELL & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
57 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell U.S. Securities, Gold, Railway, and Petroleum 
Stocks, exclusively on-Commission, with fidelity and dispatch. 

P Four per cent. interest allowed on deposits subject to sight 
raft. 





THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, ‘To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 


SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL. 
(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 
AWARDS TO MusICcAL INSTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was awarded 
at the late Fair of the American Institute to CARHART, 
NEEDHAM & CO, for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition— 
a most just testimonial. 
“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an organ, and I 
can speak of them in the highest terms.”—Gro. W. Morgan. 


“Thave found them to be the finest instruments of the class I 
ever saw.’ —Gxo. F, Bristow. 


“They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best among in 
struments of their class.”—-W™m. A. Kina, 


* The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance of any 
other instrument of a similar kind.’’—Cuar_es Frave., 


THE PARLOR ORGAN, 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is without ex- 
ception far superior in 
QUALITY, 
POWER, 
SWEETNESS, 

VARIETY AND EXPRESSION OF TONE, 
DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 

ELEGANCE OF CASE. 

POSSESSING IMPROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 





*,* A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
9% East Twenty-third Street, New York. 
PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


[ESTABLISHED 1829.] 








A full assortment of these Instruments, which have been well- 
known in the New York market for more than thirty years, con- 
stantly on hand. We are continually adding improvements to 
our Pianos, and our facilities enable us to furnish them at terms 
and prices satisfactory to purchasers. 

™ Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
At the Great Mechanics’ Fair, held in Boston, in October, 1865, 
Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS were awarded 


THE FIRST GOLD MEDAL 
For the BEST GRAND PIANOS. 


The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
For the BEST SQUARE PIANOS, : 





The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
For the BEST UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





This Fair called forth an UNUSUAL COMPETITION—35 Pianos 
being represented. The report of the judges is very thorough and 
very decided on the merits of the CHICKERING PIANO. 

THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & 
Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 

THE INDIANA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & 
Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 

THE IOWA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & Sons 
TWO FIRST PRIZES. 

THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & 
Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 


FOURTEEN FIRST CLASS GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS IN 
THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1865, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF 
FIFTY-FIVE PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED TO 
CHICKERING & SONS 


AS FIRST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION FOR THE | 
SUPERIORITY OF THEIR PIANOS, | 








OPINIONS OF EMINENT ARTIST». 


THALBERG. 
*“T consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, beyond comparison, the | 
best I have ever seen in America.” 





GOTTSCHALK. 
‘*T consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos superior to any in the 
world.” 


WEHLI: 
‘“*T believe that, in every particular, your Pianos are superior to 
any I have ever seen in this country or in Europe.” 





SATTER. 
**For volume and fine quality of tone, with nicety of articula- 
tion, the Chickering Pianos are unequaled.” 








BASSINTI. 
**T always use and always recommend your Pianos to my pupils | 


and friends.” | 
| 


MUZIO. 
“T consider your Pianos the finest I have ever played upon.” 





**Watson’s Art Journal,” of November 11, in its criticism of 
Mme. Abel’s concert, says: ‘‘Madame Abel performed on the 
new Chickering Grand, which took the Gold Medal at the Fair of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, held at Bos- 
ton, last month. 


“TT IS THE NOBLEST INSTRUMENT WE EVER HEARD IN 
A CONCERT-ROOM,” 


“Grand in power, without noise; capable of sustaining any 
amount of forcing, without losing the rich purity of its tones; 
clear, bright, and beautiful throughout the entire range, every 
tone is a pearl of sound, sympathetic and vocal as the finest 
human voice, cultivated to the highest point of perfection.” 


AGRAFFE BRIDGE. 
Pianos with or without the Agraffe Bridge, which we have con- 
stantly used for the past twelve years. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





WAREROOMS: 
652 BRoADWAY, NEw York. 
246 WASHINGTON ST., BosTon. 
914 CHESTNUT S?T., PHILADELPHIA. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have teken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTs), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
— them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Sremnway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand end high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aLu their patrons may reap 


its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS* PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 


| 
| 





Warerooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 





Wareroom, 135 Grand Street, near Broadway, New York. 





FURNITURE! FURNITURE!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 AND 89 BOWERY, anp 65 CHRISTY ST., 


Have the best assorted Stock o 


PARLOR, DINING-ROOM. AND BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 


SPRING BEDS AND BEDDING, 
IN THE UNION. 





Our facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition 





THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING SKIRT. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST. 





This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a NEw and UsE- 
FUL manner of securing the TAPES and wrIREs together by means 
of a BRAID passing UNDER and THROUGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and ROUND the covering of the wirE, thereby forming a KNoT, 
making the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

The WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the ee manner of rolling, prod uees 
the necessary FLEXIBILITY, without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num 
ber of bars covering the same surface. 

The COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 
DOUBLE-THREAD COTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
Heavy solid edge, the pads or coyering of the ends of the Bustle 
Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new appli- 
cation for lacing the fronts, they become, when worn, a Whole or 
Continued Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 
the form. 

We claim that for Superiority of Materials 


THE BON-TON SKIRT 
Is NOT EXCELLED, 


and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 


A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Manufac- 
turers under these Patents. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., Agents, 
Broadway, New York. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 
of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street,New Youk. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


SPRING-ROLL AND COG-WHEEL WASHING AND 
WRINGING MACHINE. 


COG-WHEEL 








THE ORIGINAL WRINGER 





The firstpremium has always been awarded this machine at 
every fair where it has been ex ibited. Every machine is WAR- 
RANTED 


Bailey Washing and Wringing Machine Co., 
47644 Broadway, N. Y. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 BROADWAY 
(Three doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel), 
MANUFACTURERS PUBLISHEBS. 





AND 


STEREOSCOPIC WAR VIEWS, 
CARTES DE VISITE OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, Etc., Etc. 





‘Creat Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. E 

Then guard yourselves while you may, The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mag- 
GIEL’s Bu.ious, DysPEpPTic, and DIARRHEA Pixs cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MAG@IgeL’s SALVE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL 





Square and Irving Place, New York. 


M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor. F. 0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 
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HURD & HOUGHTON, 
401 Broanway, New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


CHASTELARD, 
A TRAGEDY. | 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, author.of “ Atalanta in 
Calydon.” 


1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 





**Mr. Swinburne, as a poet, has the promise of rare excellence.” 


—Commercial Advertiser. 


*** Atalanta’ was a mere marvel of literary execution, being re- 
moved by subject and treatment from the stirring life of to-day. 
*Chastelard’ is a long step. nearer home, its subject being one of 
the erratic loves of Mary of Scotland, presented with rare grace 
of diction and polish of style.”—Springfield Republican. 





»*,* Copies free by mail on receipt of price. 


ERRING VET NOBLE: 


A TALE OF AND FOR WOMEN. 








NOW READY. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
In 4 Vols. 


NOW READY. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
Complete in 2 Vols. Price $4. 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
FENIAN BROTHERHOOD. 


.NOW READY. 
THE MACIC WHEEL; 
oR, 
MIRROR-SHOW AT HOME. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Toy dealers in the United States. 
An amusing and mirth-provoking invention for old and 
young, consisting of twelve revolving illustrations of 

Lrap-F R04, or catch me stork and eat me. 
ZOUAVE BAYONET-CHARGE, at’ double-quick. 
Macic WREATHS AND BaLtis—very beautiful. 
DANCE OF THE TEN HARLEQUINS. 

THe FRoG-EATERS OF PARIS. 

THE CLOWNS on A Laveu—such faces, 
Woop-Sawyers Harp aT WorRK. 
GyMNAsTIC ExERCISES, as taught by Brady. 
Tue Rope-JUMPERS—ever so many times. 
ETHIOPIAN BREAKDOWN on a large scale. 
CoMBINATION Batis—very wonderful. 
MonkKEys AND HaREs ON A FROLIC. 


Price of each, ‘. : . : : . $1 50 


** Is one of the most interesting and amusing things of the kind 
ever invented. By looking through perforations in the rim of the 
Maeic WHEEL, while it is revolving, very simple pictures on cir- 
cular pieces of paste-)oard are made, by the aid of a mirror, to as- 
sume the shape of living and moving creatures, and to perform 
the most wonderful antics. The modes in which the illusion is 
produced would puzzle grown people, while children, without in- 
quiring into the whys and wherefores, are delighted with the per- 
formances of the Magic Wheel.’’— Com. Adv., Oct. 28. 





Published by 


JOHN BRADBURN, 
49 Walker Street, New York. 


ELEGANT, RARE BOOKS! 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL BOOK-BUYERS. 
1865 A RETAIL DEPARTMENT 1866 


Expressly for those who wish to purchase of us direct at our 
established prices, which are 


LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICES ELSEWHERE, 
Has been added, where may be had all the 


ILLUSTRATED AND STANDARD WORKS, 
Published and publishing by the 


London Printing and Publishing Co. 
We invite the attention of the public and dealers to our 
CATALOGUE FOR FALL AND WINTER, 
with fall description and price of each book, which will be sent 
without charge to any address. 
We provide especially for the 


HOLIDAYS, THE DRAWING-ROOM, AND 
LIBRARY. 





HENRY A. BROWN, Manager, ° 


487 Broadway, New York. 487. 


ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1866, 
Messrs. TICKNOR & FIELDS will begin the publication of a 
weekly journal, entitled e- 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


A JOURNAL OF CHOICE READING, SELECTED 
FROM FOREIGN CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Much of the best literature of the day is found in the English 
and Continental magazines and periodicals, and it is the design of 
the publishers of this new journal to reproduce the choicest se- 
lections from these for American readers in a ferm at once attract- 
ive and inexpensive. The publishers believe that such a journal, 
conducted upon the plan which they propose, will be not only en- 
tertaining and instructive in itself, but interesting and valuable 
asa reflex of foreign periodical literature of the better class. 
Every Saturpay is inténded for town and country, for the fire- 
side, the seaside, the railway, and the steamboat. Its plan em- 
braces 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
Essays, CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

SERIAL TALES, SHORT STORIEs, 

Porms, BIOGRAPHIES, 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, Etc. 
in connection with judicious selections from the admirable popu- 
lar papers on science which are constantly appearing in foreign 
periodicals, The value of these papers arises from the fact that 
scientific subjects, however harsh and dry in themselves, are here 
treated in so graphic and picturesque a style as to charm the 
reader while instructing him. 

It will be, in short, the aim of its publishers that Every Sar- 
URDAY shall commend itself by its freshness and variety to all 
classes of intelligent and cultivated readers. 
EVERY SATURDAY will contain each week 

THIRTY-TWO LARGE OCTAVO PAGES, 


handsomely printed in double columns, with an engraved title. 





TERMS: 
Single numbers, 10 cents. 
Subscription price, $5 a year in advance. 
MonTHLY Parts will be issued, containing 128 pages each, 
handsomely bound in an attractive cover, price 50 cents. Sub- 
scription price, $5 per year in advance. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENT.—Subscribers to any of the other pe- 
riodicals published by Ticknor_& Fields will receive Every Sat- 
URDAY for $4 per year in advance. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Publishers, 124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Subscriptions received by 
B. H. TICKNOR, 823 Broapway. 





Ready December 15, is an 
WITH 12 PHoToGRaAPmI@ ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLINGALE, 


O Mother Dear, Jerusalem: 
THE OLD HYMN, ITS ORIGIN AND GENEALOGY. 
Edited by William C. Prime. 
1 vol. small 4to. Only 300 copies printed. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 
770 Broadway, cor. of Ninth St. 





THE FOURTH EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND FLEMISH PICTURES 


is open daily from 9 a.m. to5 p.m., and on Monday and Thursday 
evenings from 7 to 10, at the STUDIO BUILDING, 15 Tenth 


Street. 
F. J. PILGERAM, Secretary. 
E. GamBanrt, Director. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


Playing from two to thirty-six different tunes and costing from 
$6 50 to $1,500. 


EVERY VARIETY OF ACCOMPANIMENTS. 











Vorx CELESTES (Celestial Voices), ORGANOCLEIDES, 
EXPRESSIVES, MANDOLINES, PIccoLos, BELLS, 
Drums, CASTANETs, Etc. 


They are fine ornaments for the parlor and pleasant companions 
for the invalid. 

The Toy Musical Box is a very desirable and durable article for 
children. 

Having for seventeen years given our special attention to this 
trade, we are able to supply any want better and quicker than any 
one in this country. 

Musical Boxes repaired. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 


“COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
ORIGINATED THE USE OF 


NITROUS OXIDE FOR EXTRACTING TEETH, 


and have never had an accident with it. All who have experi- 
enced or witnessed its operations declare it to be the only reli- 
able and perfectly safe mode for extracting teeth without pain. 
We use only gas that is made fresh every day, and it never fails. 
Office 19 Cooper Institute. 





Hussey’s Instant Special Message Post, 59 
William Street, is always ready to make deliveries on the in- 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
* B. T. BABBITT’S 


Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER, 


Pure 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponifier or lye in the market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, twelve pounds, 
with full directions in English and German for making Hard and 
Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. 
No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in the market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, '70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 





FINE CLOTHING 
AT RETAIL, 


For Thirty Days, preparatory to Removal. 


CARHART, WHITFORD & CO., 
331 AND 333 BROADWAY, 
Conner oF Wortu Sr., 

Offer in great variety, and at less than 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 
OVERCOATS, 
BUSINESS SUITS, anp 

DRESS SUITS, 


equal in Style and Workmanship to Custom Work. 





, USE 
HUBBEL’S GOLDEN BITTERS 


The infallible remedy for 


-| DYSPEPSIA, 


LOSS OF APPETITE, 
DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, ETC., ETC. 
THE GREAT REGULATOR OF THE SYSTEM and prevent- 


ive to all diseases incident to a changeable climate. For sale 
everywhere. 


G. C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
American Express Buildings, 55 Hudson St., N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 





WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 


ALSO, DEALERS IN 
PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


+ 487 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 


NEW YORK. 
- KEYS | 
AMERICAN UNION WRITING FLUID 
AND 


CHEMICAL BLACK WRITING INK. 








Manufactured by 
REEVES & Co., 





stant or otherwise, as may be agreed upon at the office. 





303 Washington Street, New York. 
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NO SEDIMENT, FLOWS FREELY, AND DOES NOT CORRODE. 
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